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THE BELGIHN HHRE GUIDE 



HISTORY RHO ORIGIN. 



All animals that suckle their young 
are called Mammalia and they are di- 
vided into families or orders, founded on 
the structure and habits of the animals 
forming them. The largest of these fam- 
ilies is the gnawing animals, or rodents, 
■which are readily distinguished by their 
teeth. Rodents are classified by the 
number and arrangement of their teeth 
and form four groups, the first of which 
Is called the Leporine Series, and to 
which hares and rabbits belong. 

The most striking features of the Lepor- 
idse, or Hare Family, are the hind limbs 
which are large and out of proportion 
with those in front, and the large ears 
which equal or exceed the length of the 
head. They feed almost exclusively on 
vegetable food, chiefly on herbage, al- 
though they are fond of grain, roots and 
the bark of trees. Their fore feet have 
five toes and their hind ones four. Their 
fur is soft; the colors mostly gray, brown 
or white. Notwithstanding the charac- 
ter of timidity usually ascribed to the 
hare, it is really a pugnacious animal, 
and displays no little courage in en- 
counters with those of its own race, or 
with animals of nearly equal powers. It 
has been an object of the chase from a, 
very early period. Being evidently de- 
signed to seek safety from enemies by 
fleetness, the hare, however well sup- 
plied with food never becomes fat. It 
ordinarily lies quiet in its form, and goes 
in quest of food in the evening and 
morning. The hare is not as proliflc as 
the rabbit, the female producing only 
from two to five at a birth. The young 
are born covered with hair, and with the 
eyes open. Some species of the Hare 
Family is to be found In almost every 
part of the world, although the family 



is best developed in North America, 
where there are some 20 species and va- 
rieties of all sizes and forms. 

The common hare (Lepus timidus) 
found in Europe, Asia and North Amer- 
ica, varies in color and habits with its 
location. The true English hare (in lat- 
itudes where it does not turn white in 
winter) is nearly two feet long; ears 
about five Inches high; tail, Including 
hair, four inches; the fur of the upper 
parts black and brownish-yellow mixed; 
top of tail and tips of ears black; back 
of the neck and outside of limbs rufus; 
inner side of limbs, and under side of the 
body and tail, white; and it is found 
throughout Europe, Northern Asia and 
Arctic America. The varying or Alpine 
hare (Lepus variabilis), which is found 
in both the Old and the New World, 
is remarkable for the change of color it 
undergoes, without change of hair, on 
the approach of winter. Ordinarily of a 
bluish gray color, it becomes of a shining 
white, the change beginning with the 
feet and extending upwards, terminating 
with the back. This, which in many 
places is called the blue hare, is about 
equal in size to the common hare, but 
has shorter limbs and ears and is less 
swift. '■ 

The rabbit (Lepus coniculus, which is 
the only member of the family Lepor- 
idae to which the name rabbit should 
be applied) is an animal of the same 
genus as the hare, but of smaller size 
and with shorter limbs, the hind legs 
shorter in proportion. It is not adapted, 
like the hare, to seek safety by rapid and 
continuous running, but by retreating to 
burrows, which it excavates with great 
dexterity. Except in some varieties, 
which result frpm domestication, th9 
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ears are only about as long as the head. 
-■ The "Wild rabbit is of a grayish brown 
color, paler or whiter on the under-parts; 
the ears not tipped with black like those 
of the common hare; the tail rather 
longer and more conspicuous— brown 
above, white beneath. The rabbit ex- 
hibits a remarkable difference from the 
hare in its gregarious habits; and an- 
other in the comparatively imperfect 
state of the young at birth, which are 
blind for some days and are almost des- 
titute of hair. The rabbit also lines its 
riest with hair, plucked from its own 
body, while the hare does not. It de- 
lights in sandy heaths, dry ground cov- 
ered with scattered furz or juniper and 
other situations; to which it is by no 
means restricted, but it never makes its 
burrow in a wet soil. Although now 
very abundant in most parts of Britain, 
and generally throughout Europe, the 
rabbit is said to have been introduced 
into Britain from Spain and even to have 
been originally^ brought to Europe from 
the north of Africa. In a wild state the 
rabbit is monogamous, and the attach- 
ment of a pair is said to continue dur- 
ing life; but in a state of domestication 
it ceases to pair. The fertility of the 
rabbit is proverbial; they begin to breed 
when six monts old, and produce several 
litters in a year of 4 to 12 or more in a 
litter, thus under favorable circumstan- 
ces they multiply with prodigious rapid- 
ity. The flesh is in high esteem and the 
fur is used for various purposes. Tame 
rabbits exhibit great variety in colors- 
gray, brown, reddish black, more or less 
mixed with white, and often white with 
all of the characters of albinism. Pe- 
culiarities of other kinds also appear in 
some of the varieties among which ex- 
cessively long drooping ears are one of 
the most remarkable. Rabbits eat al- 
most any kind of vegetable food; the 
coarse blades of cabbage, turnip leaves, 
celery-tops, carrot-tops and other pro- 
duce of the garden, not suitable for hu- 
man use, are readily consumed by them, 
as well as chick-weed, sow-thistle, dan- 
delion and many other weeds. 

Lepus coniculus is the original of the 
many breeds of pet rabbits that are to 
be found in the various colors, modified 
size, form and fur. Among these are 
Lops, Half-Lops, Himalayans, Dutch, 
Silver Greys, Pawns, Patagonlans, An- 
goras and Belgians. Of these the Bel- 
gian is by far the most important, ow- 



ing to its great economic value, and al- 
though a rabbit it is called a hare be- 
cause it has been bred to resemble the 
wild hare in its desirable characteris- 
tics, such as size, color and outline and 
at the same time retain the prolific 
qualities of the rabbit. 

The Belgian hare is not found in a wild 
state in any country, nor is it the re- 
sult of crossing a hare with a rabbit as 
it has been proven without doubt that 
they will not breed together. Nearly all 
writers agree that the Belgian hare or- 
iginated in Belgium (hence its name), 
about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and that it is the result of care- 
fully crossing different breeds of rab- 
bits. The result of these early matings" 
was called Leporines and they were 
very different specimens from the mod- 
ern Belgian hare. They were first in- 
troduced into England about 1850 and the 
fanciers of that country have brought 
them to their present high state, al- 
though they do not yet possess all of 
the desirable points of the English wild 
hare; lacking length of fore-feet and 
alertness of eye. There being no recog- 
nized Standard to breed to when they 
were first introduced into England, there 
were soon two classes of breeders, one 
trying to produce size for meat stock, 
without regard to other points, and the 
other breeding for points according to 
their own ideas as to what constituted 
an ideal animal. In 1882, the differences 
were becoming so great, it became neces- 
sary for the two classes to get together 
and devise and adopt a Standard for their 
guidance. At this time the Leporines 
were divided into two breeds— the Bel- 
gian hare and the Flemish Giant. The 
former was the animal produced by the 
fancier and the latter the meat stock. 

The first Belgian hare Standard re- 
quired the animal to be somewhat racy 
in appearance and evenly ticked from 
toe to tail. The lacing was a dense 
black block on the outside of th-e ear 
near the point. Soon a number of the 
fanciers began to favor a revision of the 
Standard and in 1889 it was revised. The 
Standard then adopted confined the lac- 
ing to near the edge of the ear, discarded 
the ticking from the breast, ears, shoul- 
ders and front feet, and required a very 
racy appearance. The requirements of 
the new Standard amounted to 29 sec- 
tions, aggregating 100 points. « 

The introduction of the Belgian har' 
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Into the United States took place during 
the period between 1888 and 1890, and 
there are many claimants for the honor 
of having made the first importation. 
Although they were early exhibited at 
our poultry shows, our breeders met 
with serious drawbacks in that they 
could not secure special judges or proper 



classification. Those who first Introduced 
them soon organized a national assocla^ 
tion and gradually promoted the industry, 
but to another national club, organized 
at Denver, Colo., in 1897, belongs the 
great credit for having given the bus- 
iness an impetus that has brought the 
Belgian hare to his present popularity. 



THE BELGIAN HARE FOR UTILITY. 



While there will ever be a demand for 
fine specimens of the Belgian hare at 
good prices for breeding purposes, yet 
this Is by no means the only source from 
which the breeder will be profited, for in 
the practical and utilitarian side of this 
business we have many advantages that 
are not to be found in the breeding and 
rearing of any other of our domestic ani- 
mals. Among the important features of 
the Belgian that gives him special prom- 
inence from a practical point of view we 
would mention the excellent quality of 
the meat, the various uses of the pelts, 
their wonderful prolificacy, the small 
quarters required for them, the nominal 
cost of bringing them to maturity, their 
cleanliness and the little care they re- 
quire, 

THE MEAT. 

The demand for breeding stock has 
been so great as to require nearly all that 
could be produced for this purpose, con- 
sequently prices have been so high that 
meat stock could only be afforded as a 
luxury, but It is only a question of time 
until the Belgian hare will be recognized 
as one of the leading meats for food sup- 
ply. (, 

What are the requisites of a food prod- 
uct necessary to command the attention 
of the consumer and the producer? To 
attract the consumer it must possess a 
certain standard of quality, must be 
wholesome, nutritious and pleasing to the 
taste and compare favorably from an eco- 
nomical standpoint with similar products. 
To command the attention of the produ- 
cers it must be possible to produce it In 
quantities and at a cost to permit a fair 
profit when sold at a price well within 
the reach of the masses of the people. 
The Belgian hare certainly meets all 
these requirements. Except, perhaps, 
two or three very expensive and limited 
products, it is not equaled in tenderness. 



juiciness and delicacy of flavor and when 
properly prepared has an appetizing 
appearance, is very nutritious and easy 
to digest. 

The meat is white, like the breast of a 
chicken, and can be produced at a less 
cost than beef, mutton or pork. The Bel- 
gian hare will dress a, pound for every 
month of its age up to six months, and it 
will furnish food for the table from about 
the tenth week of Its existence. The most 
profitable age to kill for market is the 
fifth month. All of the flesh is eatable, 
so that there is absolutely no waste, if 
the animal has been properly dressed. It 
lacks the heavy oily substances found in 
chickens and ducks. 

The fecundity of the rabbit under fa- 
vorable conditions is well known, but 
while the Belgian belongs to this family 
of animals and possesses this same pecu- 
liarity, though in a more marked degree, 
it differs greatly in other respects. The 
flesh of the common rabbit is not noted 
for quality, while that of the genuine, 
thoroughbred Belgian hare is, as stated 
above, par excellence. 

Under ordinary circumstances the doe 
will produce from four to five litters a 
year, varying from six to twelve each 
time. This would average forty young a 
year. This, with the increase of the prog- 
eny, which commences quite young, will 
give all told from the original pair 136 
hares in a year. It is estimated that the 
forty young of the one doe will average 
eight pounds each at the end of eight 
months, which would total 320 pounds for 
the forty. No other food furnishing ani- 
mal will multiply its weight so rapidly. 
With a trio of two does and a buck, one 
can easily raise 300 young in a single 
year at a low average. 

The nature of the hare to reproduce its 
species so rapidly makes it possible to 
raise them in great numbers. The small 
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space necessary to accommodate them 
and the nature of food required, brings 
the cost per pound at a, marketable age 
within a nominal figure. 

The hare will not revolutionize the meat 
product of the world. So much Is not ex- 
pected, but to the menu of meats. It Is 
an excellent addition and at a price that 
"Will be well within the reach of persons 
of moderate means. 

Prime beef is at the present time al- 
most a luxury, and those who reside in 
large cities and buy cheap steaks do not 
always get what they want, and are lia- 
ble to get a horse on their hands, or, at 
least, a part of one. Banish the thought, 
but the fact remains that such things 
do occur and that, too, much on account 
of the scarcity of beef and the high price 
of prime steak. Conditions are continu- 
ally changing, and as the supply of cer- 
tain products becomes limited, the price 
goes skyward and beyond the reach of 
many. Wild game, too, is becoming less 
plentiful and the country citizen has seen 
the day pass when he could take his gun 
and dog and by a, few hours' chase, fur- 
nish his family with a. supply of wild 
game. 

"While many large firms have already 
gone into the business for the produc- 
tion of meat stock, this side of the in- 
dustry is sure to assume proportions of 
great magnitude in the near future. A 
large packing company, who has inves- 
tigated the practicability of it, has an- 
nounced that it is ready to begin the can- 
ning of Belgian hare meat whenever the 
supply proves available to keep a plant 
busy. 

THE PELTS. 

The fur-producing animals are disap- 
pearing, and we naturally look for some- 
thing to take the place of these passing 
commodities. The pelts of the common 
rabbit can not be used in the manufac- 
ture of fur garments, as the skin Is ten- 
der, and while dressing comes off in 
pieces, and is, therefore, almost useless 
for that purpose. The skin of the Belgian 
hare Is the reverse; it has a tough skin 
and comes off intact and can be tinned 
and used in the manufacture of many 
kinds of garments, for which fur is used, 
such as ladies boas, muffs, capes, etc. 
They also make excellent, though at pres- 
ent rather expensive, rugs, lap robes, etc. 

To prepare the skins for the above uses, 
take the skin off whole by cutting from 
hock joint across vent to hock Joint on 



opposite side and draw the pelt off over 
the head and cut off at a point back of 
ears; or, if the ears are to be left in- 
tact, let the cutting be done on a line ex- 
tending around to point of nose. Then 
place the pelt on a stretcher made of 
half-inch board six inches wide at the 
top and four inches wide at the bottom. 
Cut this in two parts, from end to end. 
Stretch the pelt over the two, place edges 
together and rub salt over the pelt while 
fresh, and then sprinkle with powdered 
alum and allow it to dry. "When about dry 
remove from boards and rub with the 
hands until dry. The skin will then be 
as soft and pliable as buckskin. Place 
your pelts where there will be plenty of 
fresh air, yet not in the direct rays of 
the sun. 

Another method is to tack the skin taut, 
the fur under, on a board, and after 
scraping the bits of fat off, moisten all 
over and sprinkle with a mixture of seven 
parts salt and one part pulverized alum. 
Leave about two days to absorb the salt. 
Then wet it again and repeat the mixture. 
About the fifth day wet it again and 
sprinkle with a mixture of two parts 
alum and one part salt. "U'hen dry it is 
cured and can be taken off the board. ; 

Another excellent plan is to tack the 
hide on a smooth board, fur side down, 
and rub thoroughly with salt. Be sure 
and rub the salt in well and do not slight 
any portion of the hide. Allow the hide 
to stand for a day or so in this condition, 
or if preferable it can be folded up and 
put away until you wish to work it. Af- 
ter the hide has stood a few days it 
should be thoroughly scraped, to remove 
all the surplus flesh and fat that may 
have adhered to it when skinning. This 
is what tanners call fleshing. Be sure 
that the hide is perfectly soft and pliable 
before scraping. If there should be any 
hard places, soak the hide in salt and 
water before commencing, as otherwise 
you are liable to cut the skin. ( 

"When the hide is thoroughly scraped and 
worked out soft, place it in the following 
solution: Two ounces sulphuric acid, half 
gallon ordinary table salt, two gallons 
water. Be sure and have the salt well 
dissolved before adding the sulphuric 
acid. Mix the solution thoroughly before 
placing "the hides in. Be sure and keep 
the hides well under the solution, so that 
all portions of the hides come in direct 
contact with the solution, allowing them 
to remain in the solution a, week or ten 
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days. Give It a bath in clear water, rins- 
ing all the salt out. It Is best to rub It 
thoroughly with the hands, and keep 
working it off and on until all parts of 
it are perfectly soft and pliable. Keep 
stretching it, at the same time being 
careful not to tear the hide. Should the 
hide become too dry to work readily It 
can be moistened with water. 

If the hair becomes soiled by handling 
it can be readily cleaned with gasoline 
or a very weak solution of oxalic acid, 
but if using the latter you must be care- 
ful not to have the solution too strong. 
Use about one ounce of oxalic acid to two 




quarts of water, allow the add to dis- 
solve thoroughly before using. 

The fur is also extensively used in the 
manufacture of felt hats. The finer the 
quality of the fur, the finer and more ex- 
pensive the hat. One large firm in Indi- 
ana has established a hare farm for the 
production of the Belgian for their pelts, 
the fur to be used in the manufacture of 
hats. 

In the making of hats the chief use of 
the fur is in making the body of felt 
hats, and this Is now done by machinery 



of very ingenious construction. It con- 
sists of a hollow cone of copper, of the 
size of the felt cones required by hatters. 
The cone is covered with perforations, 
and it fits on to a metal shaft of the 
diameter of Its base by means of a collar, 
which can be turned round by a band, so 
as to carry the perforated cone with it. 
At the bottom of thejnetal shaft is a fan, 
moved by machinery, which produces a 
strong downward draught, so that if the 
hairs are thrown against the cone, they 
are held tightly by the currents of air 
through the perforations, and as the cone 
revolves, its outer surface becomes en- 
tirely coated with the rabbit hair. When 
a suflScient thickness is secured, the 
smooth copper cone is easily drawn out, 
leaving a cone of wool, which is felted 
by the usual processes of wetting, beat- 
ing, etc. Another ingenious contrivance 
in this machine is to make the draught 
of air caused by the fan blow the rabbit 
fur forward to the cone so as to distrib- 
ute It with an evenness which could not 
otherwise be attained. The skins, after 
the hair has been removed from them, 
are sold to glue-makers — and are used- 
mixed with shreds of other skins, in the 
manufacture of glue and size. Besides 
these uses, the skins of rabbits are 
dressed as furs in various ways, to sup- 
ply the demand far cheap articles; and 
so skillfully is this branch of the trade 
carried on that admirable imitations of 
the rarer and more costly furs are made. 
There has been a very large market in 
the United States for the imitation furs 
prepared from rabbit skins, exported 
largely by British manufacturers. 

The pelt of an animal less than a year 
old is not sought by the furrier, although 
when properly tanned it is suitable for 
rugs, capes, etc., and a buggy robe made 
of the well-selected and well-tanned 
pelts of animals from five to seven 
months old, suitably lined, presents an 
elegant appearance. The pelts of young 
animals, however, find a ready market in 
New York. The price paid for the entire 
pelt, 10 to 25 cents per pound, being regu- 
lated by the amount and quality of fur on 
it, fur of a good quality being worth 75 
cents per pound. 

The hare can be raised to five months of 
age properly and sufficiently fed for 3 
cents per pound actual cost, and as the 
meat will bring from 10 to 15 cents per 
pound dressed, it can be readily seen that 
the balance is on the right side. 
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THE BELGIAN HARE FOR FANCY. 



FANNY D, 

The Belgian hare Is pre-eminently the 
animal for the fancier as well as for the 
practical market breeder. Herein lies 
the secret of the little animal's instan- 
taneous and enthusiastic adoption wher- 
ever introduced. Because of its general 
good qualities, it possesses the unique 
distinctjon of heing acceptable to the 
fancier and to the farmer, alike. This 
then is the guarantee of Its permanence; 
for without a substantial, practical foun- 
dation, any fancy, however fascinating, 
would soon have had its day. 

The industry naturally falls into two 
classes: viz: the fancier, catering to the 
show room and supplying breeding foun- 
dation stock, and the market breeder. 

The Belgian hare's value as an eco- 
nomic factor in the pressing problem of 
the world's food supply, has been demon- 
strated and insures the permanence of 
the industry to the breeder for the mar- 
ket, while his value to the fancier is 
apparent when one is once acquainted 
with his beauty, intelligence, docility 
and habits. His graceful shape, dainty 
feet, rich color, silken fur, beautiful 
ticking and delicately laced ears, are all 
points which delight the heart of the 
fancier. 

If we but consider the world and its 
history, and the story of life thereon, we 
find Nature as the first and ever busy 
"fancier." She shows us a continual un- 
folding and improvement of types and 
forms; an evolution of plants, animals 
and men. A persistent climb upward 
toward perfection. Man is the modern 
Aladdin, intelligence, the magic lamp. 
Nature the monster genius, summoned 
as a slave to do his utmost bidding; even 
to the annihilation of time, distance and 
space. 

Domestic animals all exhibit adapta- 
tions to man's use and fancy rather than 
their own good. The key to this is 
man's power of selection. Nature gives 
the variations, man accumulates them 
and makes for himself useful breeds. 
Man thus becomes a conscious factor 
in evolution and Nature's assistant in 
the onward march toward final perfec- 
tion. 

The work of the fancier is the produc- 
tion of new and improved varieties of 
animals. Each in some respect must be 
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better than the last. In most, if not all 
brains. Is a scientific "kink," to which 
the mating of individual specimens, so 
as to secure higher types in the progeny, 
appeals irresistibly. 

The Belgian hare has the happy facul- 
ty, not alone of making friends whereso- 
ever he goes, but also of making fanci- 
ers of its owners. Of the many breeders, 
known to me personally, they are one 
and all, regardless of present high qual- 
ity of stock, devoting "brain, brawn and 
bank" to the attainment of a nearer ap- 
proach to the ideal of perfection. 

Motives in this, as in other affairs of 
life may be mixed and obscure, even to 
the owner. Obviously, the glitter and 
jingle of gold coin is neither displeasing 
nor a. discreditable feature of the pro- 
gram, even to a fancier in it for sports- 
manship, pure and simple. - 

A recent visitor to England, said that 
the fanciers over there, as a rule, do not 
go into the business for the money there 
is in it, but to produce fine specimens; its 
popularity is attested by the fact that 
one or more shows are going on in the 
Kingdom, all the time. But that the 
English fancier has found profit as well 
as pleasure, is evidenced by T. B. 
Mason's article in a. recent English fan- 
cier's journal. He states that one breed- 
er alone in Grimsby, has sold during the 
year $10,000 worth of Belgians, all of his 
own breeding. Mention is made, also, of 
one firm that shipped within six weeks, 
150 animals to Southern California. 

Many of those who embarked in the 
business did not appreciate at first the 
importance of having high scoring, ped- 
igreed stock, and only later on realized 
that the big money is in this quality. 

The Exposition held in Los Angeles, 
In February, 1900, was of great education- 
al value both to the public at large and to 
the breeders. Among the breeders them- 
selves, there was comparatively little 
knowledge as to the interpretation of 
the requirements of the Standard of ex- 
cellence. When the final returns were 
in, the commercial value of quality be- 
came apparent in a striking degree, for 
value of champions rose at once upon 
the announcement of the score.' I will 
quote a few items from my notes made 
at the time, for I was in the midst of 
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the fray and these statements are facts. 
The owner of a doe, the winner of the 
International championsliip, refused an 
offer of $750 for her, while the owner of 
a, champion buck would consider no 
proposition for the transfer of his an- 
imal to other hands. The prize carried 
off in these two cases was $100 each. The 
breeding price of this champion was 
raised from $25 to $50 and dates booked 
for months ahead at that rate. The own- 
ers of a buck that scored but three-quar- 
ters of a point less than did the champ- 
ion above referred to immediately raised 
his valuation from $500 to $1,000. A num- 
ber of sales were made at fancy prices, 
one buck selling for $500 and a number 
of six weeks old youngsters at $50 each. 
A litter sister to the winner of the 
championship prize of $50 for American 
bred doe was sold for $340. A lady from 
San Jose took north $2,000 worth of stock 
and a man from the same place Invested 
$900 in a few hares. , 

These figures are not surprising, as 
in several instances the animals were 
bringing in their owners an income of 
$200 to $300 per month and the young 
of the champion doe were all spoken for 
ahead at $100 each. Nor are they, by 
any means phenomenal, in the light of 
Robert Bonner's $30,000 for Sunol and 
Willie Vanderbilt's recent $20,000 for a. 
pug dog. • 

The fine animal, whether it be a horse, 
a dog, or a Belgian hare will always com- 
mand its price. There will always be 
persons who propose to possess the best 
of its kind, and in exhibition animals, 
the desire to possess fixes the price. 

In breeding stock the prices will be a 
Question of supply and demand as well 
as of quality. We may expect the pres- 
ent prices for good breeding stock to pre- 
vail for years to come, because the de- 
mand is certain to be general from all 
parts of the country. Every city, every 
community must first be supplied with a 
nucleus for breeding, which can be done 
at prices that will prove amply remuner- 
ative. When we consider the extent of 
the United States and note that already 
the field includes Canada and Mexico, 
how evident that the industry is as yet 
In its infancy. 

The fear has been expressed that lo- 
cally it' might be overdone. Pacts dis- 
prove this. Los Angeles is to-day the 
best market in the United States, if not 
in the world, because there are a greater 



number of people engaged in the business 
here, than elsewhere. Hence the spirit of 
competition develops such a degree of en- 
terprise among the breeders, that champ- 
Ions and prize-winners from the whole 
world have been brought here. 

Of recent date I note the shipment from 
lios Angeles to Alameda, this State, of 400 
hares, at a cost of $7,000, two of the 
bucks costing $600 each. They traveled 
in a special express car, accompanied by 
an attendent. 

Denver, another center of the industry 
reports no diminution of interest and 
sales. I see confirmation of this in my 
flies of Denver papers, in the reports of 
large extensions to rabbitries, refusal of 
high offers, notices to the effect "no 
more orders filled at present," etc., etc. 

A well known breeder of Denver 
writes: "I am in a position to know that 
one fancier made sales of breeding stock 
in the month of May to the amount of 
$1,000, lacking $1.50. I know of another in 
our city who has cleared something be- 
tween $7,000 and $9,000 within the last 
18 months on breeding stock." 

The concensus of opinion among breed- 
ers is, that the Belgian hare is unques- 
tionably the greatest money maker of 
the day, when the amount invested is 
considered. To cite instances personally 
known. An Investment of $300 in a, buck, 
cleared the owner, between October, date 
of purchase, and the followin February, 
the sum of $1,200 with the animal still in 
his possession. Two does at one rabbitry 
where the progeny, sold and still on 
hand, equals $1,400 and $1,600 respectively. 
The statemeats seen of the Denver doe, 
that brought her owner $1,400 in sales in 
1899; the record of the famous buck, 
whose owners compute his earnings as 
equal to 15 per cent on $30,000. Can any 
one question the opinion as expressed 
above? 

With wider spread knowledge of the 
wonderful animal, with his advent into 
new and remote sections we may confi- 
dently expect to see such records du- 
plicated and even surpassed, in the fu- 
ture. ^ 

Belgian hare clubs are springing up 
all over the country and indicate the 
advent of the hare in that locality. In 
order to facilitate the good work, I sug- 
gest the holding of a show in every city 
and town where he has made his appear- 
ance. The LiOS Angeles Exposition, 
though held only about a year after his 
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coming covered 19,000 square feet of space 
devoted exclusively to Belgians and was 
witnessed by 14,000 people during its three 
day's session. 

The history of other fine live stock 
such as the Hereford, Short Horn, Polled 
Angus, etc., as bred in America, shows 
them to be far in advance of the original 



herds as imported from Europe. There 
are cogent reasons why, on the "Western 
Continent this advance in type should be 
marked and rapid in the Belgian hare, 
and we may safely leave him in the 
hands of his friends, the Fanciers of the 
United States. 



THE BELGIAN HARE BUSINESS AND ITS OUTLOOK. 



BBV. CHARLES B. KHODES. 



We hear very much In these days, 
about the Belgian hare "craze" or "fad," 
and very many who do not know what a 
Belgian is, who could not tell one from a 
"Molly cotton tail" and who surely do 
not know how delicious a dinner a Bel- 
gian can produce, write long articles to 
prove their ignorance which they do in a 
marvellous manner. What they set out 
to do, however, is to expose the dangers 
attendant upon the spread of the "fad." 

To one who knows anything about 
Belgians, one who has raised them with 
great care according to the Standard and 
who knows, as a result, their true val- 
ue, the above mentioned "fairy tales," 
which many reputable journals have pub- 
lished, cause a succession of smiles, and 
he says: "Let them talk and write and 
the more the better; for, the more those 
who fear it write about it the more they 
advertise it and make themselves ridic- 
ulous." 

But because the Belgian hare Indus- 
try is new in this country many do not 
know the facts about it and consequent- 
ly may be misled into thinking that those 
who are crying; Wolf! Wolf! have seen 
some of the creatures; we deem it well 
to say a word or two to let those who 
have become alarmed know that they 
may rest in peace, and that if they are 
wise they will try the Belgian industry 
for themselves, carefully and conscien- 
tiously, for a year, before expressing 
any positive opinions or writing any ar- 
ticles on the subject. 

The writer, of necessity, spends much 
time among books in his study and for 
that reason needs wholesome recreation 
out of doors. He tried poultry and gar- 
dening with good results but when he 
procured a trio of Belgians his interest 
was more than doubled and continues to 



grow as his stock Improves by careful 
selection. It has proven profitable in 
more ways than one and he does not 
count it a "hobby" or "fad" but an "in- 
dustry" perfectly legitimate for any one 
and especially appropriate for those 
whose manner of life necessitates some 
out of door exercise. 

Moreover, he has come into close con- 
tact with the greatest and most expert 
dealers and importers in the East, and 
has so familiarized himself with all the 
ins and outs and ups and downs of the 
industry, consequently he is In a position, 
to express his opinions, for what they are 
worth, without boasting; without pre- 
sumption. 

First of all we like the word "indus- 
try." We have no use for the word 
"fad," we believe it gives a false impres- 
sion and is used only in derision by 
those who have tried and failed be- 
cause of superficiality or laziness, or by 
those who are unduly prejudiced for fear 
of hurting the poultry business or sim- 
ply because they habitually oppose every- 
thing that is new. 

There is no doubt as to the prolificacy 
of the Belgian, but when a man buys a 
pair or a trio and at once estimates how 
many he should have in a. given time, 
say a year, he dooms himself to disap- 
pointment and as a result may give up 
the industry, call it a "fad" and become 
a, penny-a-liner against it. 

Many writers have been guilty of giv- 
ing too Utopian views and painting in too 
brilliant colors and when their dupes 
find that they have been duped they say 
things— uncomplimentary things, things 
hurtful to the Industry. What is needed 
then, is calmer views and more common 
sense, the lack of which has done much 
harm and will, if the lack continues, con- 
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tlnue to work harmful results among be- 
ginners. 

Like every new Industry the Belgian 
industry is liable to have set-backs and 
create ememles. Like a young child it 
must expect the diseases of childhood. 
Too rapid growth is as unwholesome for 
an. Industry as for a child. The time has 
not come yet for the Belgian industry to 
be recognized as a legitimate one. But 
it will come. And the sooner Belgian 
dealers and Belgian writers become more 
moderate the sooner people will change 
their fears and harsh criticisms for hopes 
and approval and a. trial of the indus- 
try for themselves. It is the duty of all 
Belgian men to do all they can to further 
this wholesome opinion of the Industry. 

Because of the newness of the indus- 
try the "doctors still differ" as to many 
very simple things about it. One is very 
dogmatic in saying the hares must be 
handled by the ears only; while another 
is just as dogmatic in the opinion that 
they must be grabbed by the nape of the 
neck. 

Other open questions are the frequency 
of breeding; the time of weaning; the 
extent to which inbreeding, in fine stock, 
can be practiced with uniformity; the 
question of mating; the question of out of 
door runs; the correctness or wisdom of 
the Standard In calling for "rufus red" 
Instead of a yellowish red; the question 
as to what "rufus red" really is any- 
how. While some still are so cruel as to 
argue for giving no drinking water. 

What can we deduce from all these 
still unsettled things but this: That 
there is need for careful study of the in- 
dustry by experts, and by all engaged in 



it, to the end that some unanimity of 
opinion may be reached and taught. 

The present day facts about the Bel- 
gian industry we can calmly and delib- 
erately say are most encouraging. We 
hope for the study we have mentioned 
and for the use of good common sense 
which is so uncommon, and for a willing- 
ness to go slow and to learn as they go 
on the part of all. Then the possibilities 
are very bright. 

Our attention is called to the fears of 
some Minnesota farmers that the Belgian 
may become a pest and over run the 
country. They even speak of working 
for -a, law to make the Belgian industry 
illegal. Absurd! There is a chance for 
Belgian men in the West to do some good 
hard work in showing that the fears of 
the farmers are not founded on facts, 
that they are vain imaginings, that the 
Belgian is as superior as food to the 
kinds which have become pests, as the 
trout is to the strong old cat fish and 
that this fact alone would prevent the 
Belgian from ever becoming a pest. Be 
calm all ye who fear that the country 
will be over run — eat some Belgian hares 
and you will try to spread the industry. 
The industry is old in England and im- 
porters find it hard to get orders filled. 
It doesn't look as if England was over- 
run with pests. 

And a word concerning the meat side 
of the industry. The East is just begin- 
ning to taste the delicious food. The 
man who has a contract to supply a cer- 
tain Buffalo hotel once a week, finds it a 
hard task to get enough without paying 
exceedingly high prices for the hares. 

Belgian meat is simply delicious and 
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when It Is to be found in the markets and 
people have had a. taste the demand will 
be so great that every farmer will have 
to turn to the Industry to supply it and 
in supplying it he will make money for 
the Belgian is raised to good eating size 
for 25 cents. What other meat can be 
produced so cheaply? 

Dr. A. S. Heath, of New York City, 
writes to the California Cultivator as fol- 
lows: "There should be hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of rabbit meat 
shipped to our hospitals and sanitariums. 
For digestibility and nutritive value there 



is no meat comparable with that of the 
rabbit. Beef gives 55 per cent of net nu- 
triment, mutton 65, pork 75, chicken 50, 
while rabbit meat yields 83 per cent, of 
digestible nutriment far superior to any 
other meats. 

"If obtainable, rabbit meat should be 
prescribed for fever patients, aged and 
feeble persons, consumptives and anemic 
patients by physicians." 

Not half of the meat side of the Bel- 
gian industry has been told — nor can it 
be at present. 



HOV TO BEGIN. 



The importance of a proper beginning 
must not be overlooked by those about 
to engage in the breeding of Belgian 
hares, as a, little careful thought and 
planning beforehand will in most cases 
not only mean a saving of dollars but 
loss of time as well. "Whether you go 
into the business to raise meat or fancy 
stock, if you have had no previous ex- 
perience, it is advisable to make a be- 
ginning with only a few hares and as 
your knowledge of the business increases 
so will your herd. In the meantime you 
will have gained knowledge that can 
only be learned by experience as to the 
habits and what is necessary for the 
proper care of the Belgian and more than 
this you will be able to determine what 
constitutes a good hare, and thus be able 
to judiciously purchase new blood for 
the betterment of your herd. 

"While there are hosts of honest, re- 
liable and conscientious breeders of Bel- 
gian hares, yet as in all other kinds of 
business, we find the unscrupulous 
among them, and you should carefully 
investigate the standing and reliability 
of those from whom you purchase, be- 
fore paying long prices for stock. Much 
depends on the honesty of the breeder, 
as high-sounding pedigrees are easily 
trumped up, and he must not only have 
animals that possess merit, but he must 
back them up by his reliability and au- 
thentic and reliable pedigrees. Another 
important point is to purchase only 
stock that is in good health and not 
subject to any hereditary disease. 

If you intend to raise meat stock ex- 
clusively, in the selection of your founda- 



tion stock, size is the most important 
point. Cost of animals will vary, but 
get thoroughbreds, as the excellent qual- 
ity of meat is found in them only. 

In beginning with fancy stock it is 
most profitable to consider quality in- 
stead of quantity as it is the well ped- 
igreed and high scoring animals that 
bring the best prices and these can be 
produced only by parent stock of like 
quality. Just what to purchase for foun- 
dation stock depends entirely on your fi- 
nancial condition and if your means are 
very limited you had perhaps better 
make your investment in one doe, hav- 
ing her bred to a good buck. A pair, un- 
related, about three months old can be 
purchased at quite a saving and cared 
for until maturity before breeding, but 
by this plan the cash returns do not be- 
gin to come in as soon as if you begin 
with matured stock. Another plan, and 
one requiring a little more capital, is to 
buy a trio, two does and a buck, all un- 
related, and having the does bred at time 
of purchase to different bucks. 

In making larger beginnings care 
should be taken to select animals of as 
good and as many strains as possible 
that you may be able to supply your cus- 
tomers with trios or herds that are unre- 
lated. It is best to always purchase 
young stock, not over eighteen months 
of age. 

Many advocate beginning with com- 
mon or medium grade stock which by 
careful mating you can improve, but we 
would not recommend a beginning of 
this kind unless your means are very 
limited, as there is little demand for the 
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surplus of this kind o* stock, except for 
meat purposes, and of course will not 
bring the high prices. It requires no 
more room, feed, care and attention to 
care for a good hare than a poor one, and 
if only medium success is met with the 
well-bred animal pays you much the best 
profit. 

We can lay down no fixed prices for 
either meat or fancy stock, but by cor- 



respondence with reliable breeders you 
win be able to ascertain what the qual- 
ity you desire is worth. 

If there are any rabbltries In your lo- 
cality it would be well for you to visit 
them, as you can In this way pick up 
much valuable Information that you 
would otherwise have to learn by study 
and experimenting, but by no means neg- 
lect the reading and studying. 



HOUSES FiND HUTCHES. 



One of the first steps to be considered 
by all beginners In the handling of Bel- 
gian hares, is where to put them. Have 
you the building, or the ground on which 
to build? Some writers state that all you 
need is a. good sized dry goods box, 
placed in a shady place in the back 
yard, and while this might do In some 
climates or for temporary use, we would 
not recommend the plan for permanent 
use, as great care must be taken 
to protect your hares from draughts, 
dampness and direct heat of the sun 
in summer. Being a fur bearing an- 
imal, they can stand almost any 
amount of cold. If protected from direct 
draughts and dampness, but heat must 
be avoided as much as possible. The 
hare Is a very cleanly little animal and 
you will notice they devote much time 
to their toilet, thus It Is very -important 
that you keep their surroundings clean 
and wholesome and to aid you in doing 
this, careful attention should be given to 
the construction of your hutches and 
houses. If you have only a few hares 
and do not intend to go Into the business 
to any greater extent, it is not necessary 
that you build a rabbitry, as hutches 
may be made of large boxes, or after the 
plan given In this chapter, and placed in 
a barn or some other building that Is 
suitable, proper housing and hutching 
are responsible for the health and con- 
dition of your hares, probably to a great- 
er degree than anything else. A slight 
cold will If not checked In time lead to 
the snuffles, while dampness always 
breeds disease. Too much heat, whether 
from the direct rays of the sun or from 
any other source, is dangerous to their 
health and often fine hares are lost on 



this account, and not only this but the 
effect will Injure the little ones, often 
making' them lop-eared, and of a tired 
disposition, inclined to huddle in the 
corner and look as if they were very 
sick; not bright and lively as they ought 
to be, with their little front paws as 
high in the wire front of their hutch as 
they can stretch and showing their lit- 
tle white empty stomachs at feeding 
time. Keep your hares bright and lively 
and proper quarters are one of the chief 
factors in promoting these qualities. 

In selecting the location for our house 
we must keep off of damp and soggy 
ground and choose a location that is 
dry and drains well, and one that is re- 
moved from any objectionable features, 
such as a stable, closet, cess pool or any- 
thing that has an offensive odor to it; a 
place that Is easy accessible and at the 
same time safe from marauders. The 
size and style of your building will de- 
pend entirely upon your needs and 
means, but we would advise a frame 
structure, as brick holds too much damp- 
ness, and the following is given as an 
illustration of a low cost and practical 
house that will comfortably accommo- 
date about thirty hares, allowing each 
one a compartment. We will make it 
12x16 feet, with sides 8 feet to the roof 
plate and roof one-third pitch. Instead 
of laying the sills first, let us set 4x4 in. 
corner posts about three feet in the 
ground and build our frame work to 
them which will give us a more substan- 
tial building. The posts however may be 
set on stones to prevent them from rot- 
ting, if you prefer. For the balance of 
the frame 2x4 scantling may be used and 
put together either by mortising or with 
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Bplkes. Our diagram No. 1 shows the 
skeleton or frame work complete ready 
(or the casing and for which we will use 

yellow pine 16 feet long, twelve inches 
wide and one inch thick, dressed on one 
side and cut once in the middle, together 
with common O. G. batts. In roofing it 
will be about as economical to use shin- 
gles. If a double root is desired to aid 
in ventilation, leave space same width 




DIAGRAM NO. 1. 

as door, raise frame one foot and roof 
over with extending eaves sufficient to 
keep out snow and rain. The ventilation 
may be better controlled by lea\'ing the 
eaves of the main building open and plac- 
ing a window, about 2x3 feet in the cen- 
ter of each gable, covering them with 
coarse wire that the windows may be 
left open with safety during the night. 
The door, which should be placed in the 
least exposed end of the building, win- 
dows and hardware for hanging them 
will now complete the building. 

It will be necessary for us to construct 
our floor so that it will keep out mice and 
rats and a foundation of brick with a 
fcberal coat of cement makes a floor that 
is easily cleaned and if built to drain, can 
hardly be excelled; but it must be built 
high enough to make the connection 
with the building absolutely tight. The 
floor should be a little higher— say three 
inches on the high side— than the ground 
outside and sloped to about level with 
It on the low side, unless a drain be con- 
structed in the center. Another good 
floor is made by sinking a close woven 
wire netting on edge to a depth of one 
foot around the inside of the building, 
fastening same to the frame work near 
the bottom. * After replacing the dirt 
around the wire pack it, as well as the 
remainder of the floor as hard as possi- 
ble, soaking it with water and sweeping 
It level. After you thus get your floor 
hard a light coat of cement will make It 
firm and hard and you will not be trou- 



bled with rodents coming up from be- 
neath. 

Bach breeding doe or stud buck must 
have a separate hutch, which should be 
no less than 2^^1VzJiZ feet in size. In 
building the hutches be as liberal in the 
size of them as possible as the hares 
should not be too closely confined. "When 
making the hutches in the building just 
described use 2x4 in. uprights set four 
feet apart, broad side out, and two and 
one-half feet from the outside wall. The 
uprights should be '7 ft. 3 in. long and 
connected with another attached to your 
outside wall by 1x3 in. cross pieces, on 
which the floors of your hutches are to 
be placed. The top edges of t'he lower 
cross pieces should be 14 in. from the 
ground and on these lay the floor for 
your first tier of hutches, fitting it nice- 
ly around the uprights and letting the 
outer edge come flush with the face of 
the uprights. The second and, third 
floors are laid the same way, putting 
each two feet above the one below. Use 
tongue and grooved flooring to prevent 
drainage from the hutch above to the 
one below it. The top of the third tier 
may be made of the same lumber as 
your casing instead of the flooring, if 
you desire to cheapen ft a little. Next 
put in the partitions fn each tier at- 
taching them t"o the uprights. Wire net- 
ting is sometimes used In making these 
partitions, but a solid wooden one is 
preferable as it gives each animal quar- 
ters in whicu it can not fn any way Be 




DIAGRAM NO. 2. 

disturbed by its neighbors. .Now set a 
1x3 in. upright, 6 ft. long, into the edge 
of the floors in front of each row of 
hutches, putting them 25% Inches from 
their center to the center of the 2x4 up- 
rights, this will allow your wire to lap 
over the edge of each of the uprights one 
Inch which will be sufficient for stapling. 
Take a roll of one Inch mesh rabbit wire 
netting 24 Inches wide and staple end to 
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eago of roof of top tier of hutches and 
the sides to edges of 2x4 and 1x3 uprights 
and to floor of each hutch, stretching it 
tight and cut oft at floor of lower hutch. 
Repeat this with each row of hutches. 
Tou thus cover a part of each hutch in 
the row with one piece of wire, which 
avoids much unnecessary cutting and 
makes your hutches all look alike and 
adds to their appearance. 




DIAGRAM NO. 3. 

In making the door frames, to fill the 
remainder of the opening in each of the 
hutches use 1x3 in. white pine, mortising 
the ends to make a strong and neat 
joint. Stretch your wire netting over 
the inside of the frame and as tight as 
possible and staple. Do not use staples 
that will go through the frames as you 
will have a neater job and no danger to 
yourself or your animals if you use those 
that will not quite reach through. Af- 
ter fitting your doors attach the hinges, 
which should be the small strap hinge 
and the hasps, which should be light and 
strong. Do not use several different 
sizes and kinds of hardware as it makes 
a very bad general effect. In attach- 
ing the wire to the fronts and doors, be 
careful that there are no rough edges or 
stray wires. A good way to cover up 
these is to put a strip of small moulding 
over the edge, or place the staples so 
that the ends of the wires will come un- 
der them. This completes the hutches 
for one side of our house and the other 
side should be built up in the same way. 

The nest boxes for the does may be 
built into the hutches during their con- 
struction if desired and should not be 
less than 12x16x12 inches in size with an 
opening about 6x6 inches in one end and 
the top or cover hinged so as to enable 
one to look in and clean it out easily. 
Probably the best style of nest box is 
the one that may be placed in or re- 
moved from the hutch at any time and 
can be cleaned and thoroughly aired 



before being used again. Do not make 
the nest box so high that the doe can not 
get on top of it, when she desires to get 
away from her young and rest, for you 
will find her here most of the time after 
the young are a week or ten days old 
until they are weaned. 

The hay rack, which may be made of 
wire netting, pouch or bag shaped, should 
be attached to the side of the hutch 
about six inches from the fioor and the 
food and water vessels should be set In 
small frames, which can be made of 
wire, and attached to the side or floor 
of hutch to prevent them from being 
upset. The hares will often seem pro- 
voked at something and if the food and 
water cups are not fastened they will 
take them in their mouths and throw 
them from one side of the hutch to the 
other, _thus wasting the food and making 
the hutch wet and dirty. Our diagram 
No. 2 shows one hutch in detail and com- 
plete, while No. 3 illustrates one side of 
our house inside after the hutches have 
been built. 

After placing the rows of hutches on 
each side of our building, we have only 
taken up five feet of our twelve In width, 
and have seven feet left in center. In 
this space we construct oui^ Inside runs 
making them three feet wide and twelve 
feet long after the same plan as the 
hutches and three tiers high. This leaves 
us a passage way two feet wide around 
runs and in front of hutches. "We will 
put only one partition In each tier and 
make it movable thus we can have two 
runs of medium length in each tier, or 
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SIAGBAM NO. 4. 

a long one and a short one (which can 
be used for a hutch) as occasion may de- 
mand. By building our run floors two 
feet above each other we can again use 
our 24 inch netting to advantage, but 
instead of putting It on up and down as 
on the front of the hutches we put it 
around the tiers of runs, one strip to 
each tier, letting each piece cover both 
ends and one side. We will make our 
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doors, one for each run and built same 
as those for the hutches, on the , other 
side of the runs and at the extreme ends 
and then covering: the remainder of the 
fronts between the doors with the net- 
ting we have our runs complete. Our 
diagram No. 4 shows the floor plan and 
arrangement of hutches and runs, also 
outside runs. In the runs, either out- 
side or in, at different distances place 
barriers or hurdles that will force the 
hares to 'jump and exercise and in this 
way develop that racy appearance they 
should have. These obstacles should be 
from six to eight inches high and some- 
times higher. 

In localities where climatic conditions 
will admit of it or during the nice weath- 
er of the summer months, outside and 
ground runs can be utilized, provided 
there is plenty of shade and the ground 
is dry. This of course requires more 
room but it gives your hares air and ex- 
ercise which not only tends to produce 
the finest animals but more healthful as 
well. House and hutches must be pro- 
vided for them for inclement weather 
and for does with their young until they 
are four or five weeks old. Outside runs 
should be made long and narrow, about 
three or four feet wide and 15 to 25 feet 
long, and should be enclosed with wire 
netting, one inch mesh to 24 inches from 
ground and two inch mesh from that to 
top, which should be five feet high. If 
it is desired to build outside runs in con- 
nection with the house we have Just de- 
scribed, it can be easily done by making 
your runs four feet wide to correspond 
with the rows of hutches on the inside. 
The open space under hutches and next to 



the ground should be partitioned same 
as for the hutches, and the front of each 
apartment closed with a movable front. 
A small opening in each of these' 
apartments will give the hares admit- 
tance to the runs. Make an outside slide 
door for the opening, placing a weight 
on the door and by attaching a strong 
string or wire to the door and running 
it up over the top of the hutches to the 
inside you will be enabled to open or 
close the little door from the inside with- 
out getting down under the hutches. A 
door or gate should be placed in the side 
of your runs next to the building and 
another between each run to allow you 
easy access to them. Two inch wire net- 
ting should be placed a few inches under 
the surface in the bottom of each run 
and securely fastened to the edges of 
the partitions to prevent the hares from 
burrowing or getting out. It is also ad- 
visable to provide the runs with a roof 
of the same, to keep out cats and dogs. 

The tiers of inside runs may be short- 
ened, or the tiers of hutches on one side, 
which will allow you to provide feed 
bins, etc., in same building. Our plans 
will readily admit of other changes, but 
in making alterations avoid draughts, 
dampness and crowding. 

A good plan by which proper ventila- 
tion may be secured. Is to bore one inch 
holes through the casing of your build- 
ing about six inches apart and just un- 
der the floor of the hutch that forms the 
roof of the one beneath. This gives a 
gentle ventilation and is too high to 
strike the hare or form a draught. These 
holes may be protected by a thin board 
set on an angle just above and project- 
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Ing over them to keep out the rain and 
snow. 

Do not paint your house until cold 
■weather as the smell of the paint will 
sometimes throw them off their feed for 
a day or so. And for the same reason we 
would not advise the use of tarred paper. 

Have everything made in a neat work- 
man-like manner, no rough joints or 
edges, or anything that looks bungling 
or heavy. All lumber should be dressed 
at least on one side. The general ap- 
pearance of your house and hutches will 
help sales wonderfully. Whether hares 



are high bred or of an ordinary breed 
they will look 50 per cent better in a. 
neat, clean and well ventilated house. 
You will find that prospective custom- 
ers rely a great deal upon the impres- 
sions they get of youi" general surround- 
ings, and Judge your hares to some ex- 
tent from their quarters and condition. 

Bear in mind these important points, 
which must always be carefully consid- 
ered and planned for: Exposures, 
Draughts, Dampness, Ventilation and 
Cleanliness. 



FOODS PiHD PEEDINQ. 



B. W. GRAHAM. 



The proper feeding of the Belgian hare, 
while not a difficult thing to learn, is of 
much greater importance than is gener- 
ally understood. ^\^hile it will not create 
a good specimen out of a poor one, it will 
make a, good one better and cause even 
a poor quality of hare to look its best. 

Feeding for the show room and feeding 
for the market are two very different, 
and, I might almost say, opposite, things. 
The former method is followed with a 
view of producing hardness of flesh, 
glossiness of fur, an active, alert 
disposition and a fineness and slen- 
derness of body, which shows little or no 
stomach. The latter method is intended 
to produce a, heavy animal, possessing 
as great an amount of meat to each car- 
cass as possible. Shape and quality are 
of no importance and, in fact, could not 
be secured or retained by feeding for 
market. 

FEEDING FOR THE SHOW ROOM. 

The stock should be fed twice daily, 
with the exception of brood does and 
youngsters under three months of age. 
These should either be fed three times 
each day or fed twice daily, giving 
enough food to last from one meal until 
the next. With these exceptions, the 
hares should be fed only what they will 
eat up clean in one hour. This is a good 
general rule, but it has many exceptions. 
Some hares can- consume twice as much 
feed as others and still remain in good, 
hq.rd condition. The only accurate way 
to feed is to become acquainted with the 
needs of each individual specimen and 



feed accordingly. This is by no means so 
difficult a task as it would appear on first 
thought. Feeding twice each day and 
noting the condition of each hare as it is 
fed, one quickly becomes expert at esti- 
mating the amount of feed required by 
each. 

Should you note that a specimen is get- 
ting over-fat and showing a tendency to 
"pot-belly," cut down on its feed, par- 
ticularly on hay and green food. On the 
other hand, should it be evident that the 
hare was too thin and gaunt, showing a 
hollowness in the flank or the backbone 
being visible, increase the amount of 
feed given and if necessary add bread 
and milk to the regular rations. It would 
indeed be a long list that would include 
all the different foods that a Belgian hare 
will eat and that will agree with it. 
Whole or rolled oats, barley, wheat, al- 
falfa or clover hay, bread, milk, carrots, 
parsnips, any non-poisonous weed, grass, 
cabbage, etc., are a few of the best 
foods. There is a great difference in 
the English and American methods of 
feeding the Belgian. In England green 
food or roots of some description form a 
very large portion of the whole diet, and 
little or no water is given. In this coun- 
try we feed green food sparingly and 
carefully and have fresh, cool water 
standing before the hares at all times. 
In the great majority of rabbitrles In 
this country, oats and alfalfa or clover 
hay form the great staples and green 
food and other feeds are given as a va- 
riety. 
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Judging from the condition of the best 
specimens imported from England com- 
pared with the best-bred American hares, 
I am of the opinion that the English meth- 
od gives a coat of fur somewhat finer in 
quaiity and more glossy than does the 
American method, but the skin seems to 
be looser on the body and the flesh not 
so firm as on our domestic stock. Feed- 
ing according to the English method the 
stock is not quite so liable to take cold, 
but is much more apt to suffer from 
bowel troubles and the latter are very 
fatal in a rabbit. In feeding green food, 
be sure that it is fresh and crisp and 
never feed frozen roots nor greens of any 
description, having dew or frost on them. 
Watch the droppings (which should be 
dry, hard pellets) and quickly discontinue 
greens or roots on noting any tendency 
to softness of the bowels. 

The proper time to feed Is morning and 
evening and regularity of the time of 
feeding is quite necessary. Greens In 
summer and roots in winter may be giv- 
en at noon. We feed oats only, in the 
morning and oats and alfalfa hay at 
night. Barley is an excellent conditioner 
and an occasional linseed mash mixed 
with bran or middlings, is a fine feed to 
give the coat lustre. Boil the linseed un- 
til it becomes a thick, pasty mass; it 
may then be mixed "with bran or mid- 
dlings about half and half and allowed 
to stand on the back of the stove, cov- 
ered with a cloth for five or six hours. 

While feeding proper foods in proper 
quantities will greatly aid in producing 
firm flesh and a bright, lustrous fur, it 
must be aided by exercise and daily 
grooming of the specimens when fltting 
for the show room. 

In grooming the hare, begin with a 
stiff brush, following with the hands 
slightly moistened and finish with 
chamois skin. Just before the specimen 
goes to the judge moisten the hands with 
one drop of sweet oil and groom care- 
fully. 

The brood doe should be fed in the 
same manner, whether breeding for mar- 
ket or the show room. After she has vis- 
ited the stud buck, begin to gradually 
increase the amount of feed given her, 
especially green food. About ten days 
before she is due to kindle, give her 
bread and milk once each day. See that 
she has an extra supply of feed and wa- 
ter when due to kindle, as at this period 
she is liable to develop an abnormal 



thirst and appetite, especially the for- 
mer. 

After the young are born, continue the 
extra supply of food and give milk If 
possible. When the young first come out 
of the nest box, which will be when they • 
are about two weeks old, place a saucer 
of bran or middlings in the hutch. They 
will take readily to this and it is much 
better for them than oats, as the oat 
iiulls often cause indigestion in very 
young stock and consequent "slobbers." 

An excellent sustaining food for the 
stud buck is a, raw egg mixed with eith- 
er bread crumbs or rolled oats. Give 
one each day in addition to his regular 
feed. This also aids In producing a 
smooth, lustrous coat. 

Salt in some form should be fed regu- 
larly. If the stock has not been accus- 
tomed to its use, It must be fed in such a 
way that they will get it in their feed. 
The hay may be salted or a, little sifted 
in the oats slightly dampened. Another 
good method is to place it in the drink- 
ing water. Use just enough to give the 
water a flat, sweet taste. It should not 
taste at all salty. 

After the hare becomes accustomed to 
its use, rock salt may be placed in the 
hutches and they will lick enough of It 
to answer. Feeding salt in the food 
should then, of course, be discontinued. 
FEEDING FOR MARKET. 

The object in feeding for market is to 
produce as great an amount of flesh as 
possible and as quickly as possible. 

To do this it is necessary that the 
youngsters grow rapidly from the start. 

Milk is one of the very best of foods 
to produce rapid growth in young stock, 
but of course in raising for market its 
use to any great extent would lessen 
the profit considerably. 

Skim milk from the creameries may of- 
ten be obtained at a very low figure. 
Sour milk should never be given. 

Oats produce a fine quality of flesh 
but is not a real good food to grow flesh 
rapidly. Corn meal mixed with ground 
barley, bran or middlings and slightly 
moistened with sweet milk or water Is 
excellent. 

Alfalfa or clover hay should stand be- 
fore the stock at all times. Baked po- 
tatoes, . beans and split peas are good 
flesh producing foods. 

Any attempt to combine the delicacy 
of bone and slenderness of body, found 
in standard bred stock, with great weight 
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called for by the market producers, will 
fall utterly. 

It may be well to bear in mind that the 
medium weight hare like the medium 
weight chicken sells much quicker on 
the market than does the heavy speoi- 



Combine intelligent care with the flrBT 
determination to excel and your stoc!" 
win do well and be a credit to you and ' 
money maker. 



FEEDING GREEN STUFF. 



A. V. MBEBSCH. 



The diversity of opinion that exists 
among fanciers as to the feeding and 
treatment of their hares is very pro- 
nounced. Successful breeders and exhib- 
itors of all kind? of live stock often have 
an entirely dltEe>*nt method of manage- 
ment, yet the birds or animals will appear 
in the best possible condition, though one 
fancier will declare that the way in which 
another treats his stock is enough to kill 
them. One of the subjects on which Bel- 
giaji hare breeders are greatly at vajl- 
ance is that of green food. Not only do 
they disagree as to the quantity that 
should be allowed, but the various plants 
that can be made use of are all debated. 
One authority on rabbits expresses the 
opinion that a great many of the diseases 
and deaths that occur in the rabbitry are 
due to the injudicious use of green food 
and roots, which he considers should be 
administered very sparingly; while an- 



other equally successful and experienced, 
gives his rabbits green food to their 
hearts' content. 

There is little doubt that bad effects 
result from a too liberal supply of green 
food, and the same may be said when the 
amount is too restricted. But the large 
majority of the rabbit breeders And that 
green stuff is essential to^ the health ajid 
well-being of their animals. Dwellers in 
the country have an advantage over their 
town brethren in that they can procure 
a great variety of green food during the 
spring and summer; chicory, dandelion, 
hedge parsley, sow thistle, grass and 
clover, radish tops, blackberry leaves, 
turnip tops, fresh pea pods, cabbage and 
lettuce leaves are generally easily pro- 
cured. In towns, cabbages, lettuce and 
dandelion have to be looked to as the 
chief vegetables. 

Chicory, though not often used, is most 
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valuable and beneficial. It is eaten readi- 
ly bj Sie rabbits, and keeps them in good 
condiiioil, never giving them the scours. 
RabMt breeders whO' have a garden, 
would do well to grow some. Any kind of 
soil will suit chicory, which can be grown 
from seed sown in March or April. The 
chicory muy be cut when about a foot 
high, and the roots will last several years 
beforea freSh sowing is required. Cabbage 
is particularly useful at a time of year 
when other green food is not to be had. 
Somo experts consider cabbage too> wa- 
tery and cold, besides objecting that it 
causes the hutohes to smell offensively, 
but if the supply is regulated, it is valu- 
able. Lettuce is particularly useful for 
breeding does, although of so watery a 
nature that it should not be given in 
large quantities or in wet seasons. Dan- 



delion is another valuable green food. It 
has a powerful effect on the kidneys, so 
should not be given for a lengthy period 
of time. Hedge parsley is largely used 
in the country. It must not be mistaken 
for hemlock, which is somewhat like it 
and very poisonous. Hedge parsley may 
be known by the triangular stem covered 
with hairs, while the hemlock has the 
stem quite smooth and dotted with pur- 
plish black spots. Of all the roots, car- 
rots are most preferred by the rabbits. If 
swedes are given, they should be cut in 
pieces to dry before they are needed, to 
allow some of the moisture to evaporate. 
It is better to give green food after it has 
been cut for several hours and is partial- 
ly dry. Any leaves that are yellow 
and decayed should be avoided. 



rmilNG AND BREEDING. 



J. HOWARD PAYNE. 



The most important matter, when first 
engaging in the Belgian hare industry. 
Is the selection of breeding stock. If 
your funds are limited, get some medium 
grade does, pedigreed if possible, and 
free from disqualifications. Have them 
bred to fine pedigreed bucks, (better an- 
imals than the does) and at the same 
time buy for your own use a four months 
old buck of good pedigree, and as good 
points as possible. By buying a buck of 
this age you can procure it for about 
one-half its value at breeding age. This 
young buck should not be used for ser- 
vice until he is seven or eight months 
old. "When he has reached that age the 
does will be in condition for another 
breeding, and can be served by this 
buck. The youngsters from these mat- 
ings will be better than their dams, and 
your stock will have taken one step up- 
ward. By continuing on this line, at the 
end of eighteen or twenty months you 
will be producing some handsome spec- 
imens. 

If you feel that you can afford to pur- 
chase does of the very best quality, I 
would advise you to procure this class 
of stock. For, if they are carefully 
mated, the first litter from them will be 
as good, if not better, than the stock 
Jou would produce after "grading up" 



from the medium grade stock for one 
and one-half to two years, thus you save 
much time and "time is money." 

In regard to pedigrees, these are very 
important, as the saying "blood will tell" 
is especially true with the Belgian hare. 
Of course, if the pedigree contains the 
names of animals unknown to fame, it is 
not of much value. But if an animal is the 
descendant of any English champion, or 
American winner, you can depend on the 
progeny of such animal being choice. 
To be sure that the pedigree of the an- 
imal you are purchasing is correct, in- 
sist on its being registered with some re- 
liable registry association. 

Give your does plenty of time to grow. 
If, by six months, which Is the usual 
breeding age, they are undersized, and 
not fully matured, wait until they are 
eight pounds, or a little less. In weight, 
before breeding. The youngsters will be 
racier, and more satisfactory in every 
way, if this be done. 

Careful mating is most necessary to 
produce prize winners, which, of course, 
must be bred to the Standard of Excel- 
lence. Many breeders go on the theory 
that if they succeed in mating a high 
scoring buck with a high scoring doe, the 
youngsters from such mating will score 
as high as, or higher than their parenta 
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This Is a mistaken idea, as some poor 
specimens might be the result of such 
a mating, providing the animals did not 
suit each other as mates. 

We will attempt to illustrate the point 
in view by submitting three imaginary 
score cards, those of two bucks, and 
that of a doe. 

Buck Buck 

No. 1. Doe. No. 2. 






stray hairs 

Color of body 

Color of sides 

Color of hind quarters... 

Color of jaws 

Ticking 1 

Shape of body 

Shape of flank and rib... % 

Shape of back 

Shape of loin 

Shape of head % 

Size of ears 

Shape of ears 

Color of ears % 

Lacing of ears 14 

Quality of ears 

Byes, perfect in size, 
shape, color and qual- 
ity 

Front foot, size 

Front foot, . shape 

Front foot, color 14 

Front foot, quality 

Hind foot, color % 

Size of specimen 

Condition of flesh % 

Condition of fur 

Shape of neck ^ 

Total outs 4 

Scores 96 



1% 



% 



y* 
m 



4% 
-95% 



Taking buck No. 1 and the doe, we have 
a pair of excellently marked animals, 
either of which would be a handsome 
exhibition specimen. But mate these 
two, and comparatively poor hares would 
be the result. Why? For the simple 
reason that they do not balance each 
other. In most sections where one is 
cut, the other is also weak, and in the 
progeny the gap is greatly widened, 
while those points that are perfect in 
both parents can not gain anything by 
the mating. 

We will imagine another buck (No. 2) 
scoring 951^4, as indicated in the foregoing 
card and while he would be beaten by 
No. 1 in the show room, as a mate for the 
doe described he is vastly to be pre- 
ferred. The weak points in one, are,' tota 
large degree, offset by the strength of 
the same sections in the other, and at 
least part of the progeny of such a mat- 
ing would be very fine breeders, and 
high scorers. 

We further wish to call attention to 
the fact that an animal scoring 95 with a 
number of cuts of not more than 14, with 
an occasional cut of %, except on tick- 
ing, which is always cut more, is much 
preferable for a, breeder from which to 
produce standard bred specimens, to one 
scoring 95% or 96 with four or five re- 
markable sections, and others very weak. 

Never rest on your oars; improve your 
stock by introducing new blood of known 
qualities now and then, and strengthen 
the weak points in your animals by care- 
ful mating, and the result will be ani- 
mals capable of winning in good com- 
pany, and bringing fancy prices when- 
ever sold. 



C/\RE OP THE YOUNG. 



MISS CABOLINB DBISKO. 



After the doe is bred, place her care- 
fully in the hutch where she is to rear 
her young, which usually arrive almost 
to the very hour in thirty days from time 
of breeding. If she be a well-bred ani- 
mal, it will be a good plan to have a 
nurse doe bred at the same time, so if 
the pedigreed doe has more than she can 
take care of properly, the offspring of 
the nurse doe may be disposed of and 
the litter of well bred ones divided. A 
nurse doe may be a, common Belgian 



hare, a Dutch or an Angora rabbit. Have 
the hutch as roomy as possible, with a, 
good-sized nestbox. As she will jump, 
up on the nestbox many times a. day, 
this will give her the needed exercise. 
Have a, dark nestbox, but it must have 
plenty of ventilation. There are two 
common causes of blindness among the 
young— not having a dark nestbox and 
ammonia rising from filth in the hutch. 
Perfect cleanliness pays. 
Do not have the doe worried, disturbed 
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nor handled, unless absolutely necessary. 
Thoughtlessness or carelessness In this 
direction may mean the loss of a litter. If 
necessary to remove her from the hutch, 
gently take hold of the skin on hack of 
neck with one hand, resting haunches on 
the other hand. By this means no strain 
comes on the neck. A still better way 
for those that are more experienced in 
handling them would be to place one 
hand back of forelegs, resting haunches 
as before. It is not as safe as the other 
way, though. Never handle them by the 
ears. Would allow no strangers near 
her hutch when time for the young to 
arrive, nor for a few days after. It 
might or might not make a difference 
with her, you can not tell until it is too 
late. Some does are perfect .mothers and 
you can trust them to raise their little 
ones under any conditions, while others 
you are not able to trust. Tou will then 
have to become familiar with their dif- 
ferent dispositions, and treat them ac- 
cordingly. 

Does will make their nests from a week 
to an hour in advance of the time of 
kindling. Tou will know when they wisH 
to build their nests, for they pick up 
hay in their mouths and carry it into 
the nestbox; if there Is no nestbox, they 
will put the hay in one corner of the 
hutch. See that she has plenty of hay 
with which to work, but not too much, 
for she may stuff the nestbox so full 
there will be no room for her to get in. 
After the nest is completed to her satis- 
faction, she will lie down and rest 
awhile, so now look to see if it is made 
properly. At the end farthest away from 
the entrance should be a cup-shaped de- 
pression. This is the bed for the babies — 
made so they will not roll out. It will 
be lined with fur, which the doe pulls 
from her own body, and then awaits their 
coming. If it is not made in a correct 
manner, it will only take you a minute 
to change it, and she will probably not 
notice you. If there is not enough fur, 
put more in from some you have pre- 
viously saved for Just such a. purpose. 

Do not have a restless hare near her 
at time of kindling. See that there is 
a full crock of water (use small butter 
crocks for food and water dishes), a dish 
of oats and a little green stuff. It is pru- 
dent to make the crocks stationary, for 
she will probably use them to help build 
her nest, or will pile them up in front of 
the entrance as soon as the young have 



arrived. She will keep the entrance fUled 
up till the young are ready to come out. 
tearing it down every time she goes to 
nurse them, building it up afterwards. 

If plenty of food and water are not 
ready for her, she will in all probability 
eat her young or cripple them so they 
will have to be killed. It Is well, also 
to place a piece of fat pork in the hutch, 
so that abnormal appetite may be satis- 
fied without injury to the litter. 

If you do your duty in supplying her 
needs, and she is healthy, you will never 
have any trouble in this direction. Some- 
times a mother will disown her family, 
but you will most always find that she 
is not well, or you did not take some 
necessary precaution during this period 
to insure her perfect health. 

Feed her regularly, as any Irregularity 
In feeding may cause the flow of milk to 
stop, and sickness will be the result to 
both mother and litter. Always have 
plenty of food before her, so she may eat 
at any time, giving milk-producing food 
such as carrots, peas (soaked for twenty- 
four hours) and succulent plants, also 
oats, oats and bran (two parts oats to one 
of bran), wheat and barley in the same 
proportion, corn bread and bread dried in 
the oven. Milk is good for them, but is 
not necessary, as they will raise just as 
good litters without it. If you give the 
milk, be sure there is none left in the 
dish to sour. The more you nourish the 
mother doe, the larger, stronger stock 
you will have. 

About the second or third day examine 
the nest, giving the doe some little dainty 
to take up her attention, but not forget- 
ting to place a board at entrance or she 
may make a dash at you, stepping on the 
little ones, which does them no good, 
and biting you, which is not pleasant. 
Remove the dead ones, if any, and count 
the. living. If seven or more, would use 
the nurse doe, dividing as equally as you 
can. It is always the exception to And 
large litters as good sized and strong 
as small litters. I much prefer a doe to 
bring up but two, then at one month of 
age they are as large as two and a half 
months' old youngsters are, where nine 
or ten are in the litter. Do not remove 
the fur from the little ones till their own 
coat Is grown. 

On the fourteenth day clean out the , 
nestbox, placing in it new hay, and it is 
better now to clean it every week. Clean 
the hutch every day. The end ot the 
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nestbox may be left open, no fear of the 
light when this old. It depends on the 
■weather, how soon they open their eyes, 
being nine days in hot weather, varying 
to fourteen days in cold weather. As 
soon as their eyes are open they will 
commence to tumble out, but do not stay 
out long, being very timid. This timidity 
soon wears off, and they begin to nibble 
at everything; then place a small dish 
of bran at the entrance to the nestbox, 
also allowing them to eat whatever food 
is set before the mother. Would advise 
feeding no green food to youngsters till 
three months of age and very sparingly 
then. 

As a tonic give Cottonwood or apple 
branches, first removing the leaves. This 
will not harm the little ones. 

It Is easier to prevent the "slobbers" 
than to cure it, and if the youngsters get 
it you will know by the watery discharge 
from the comers of their mouths. Do 
not waste any time, but begin to doctor 
at the first symptoms. 

It is unwise to breed the doe while 
nursing her young. Let her nurse them 
at least six weeks, give her a week's 
rest — two weeks would be better— and you 
will then do justice to both mother and 
litter. Too many litters a year will de- 
teriorate your stock, so keep on the safe 
side. Does live to be eight years old and 
more. If well taken care of can be bred 
profitably for five years. It pays to take 
care of a good, old mother-doe. Now, the 
hardest period to bring them through Is 
from weaning time till they are four 
months old. If kept with the mother till 
three months of age, you have very lit- 



tle trouble, if any, with them. Give them 
runways, six to ten feet long and from 
two to three feet wide. 

Separate the sexes at three months. 
This is the right age to sell, for before 
this time neither the purchaser nor your- 
self can have a just estimate of what 
they will be when grown. Between three 
and four months is the time when you 
can either make or mar their shape by 
proper or improper feeding. Up to this 
time they have had all they wanted to 
eat; now. If for meat stock, continue 
this, but if for breeding specimens of 
good quality, feed systematically, and 
the same as you do' the grown stock. 
Those intended for meat must not be put 
in runways, but in hutches, to fatten, and 
at four months they should dress four 
pounds. 

Now, a word about the hay to use. 
Feed the third crop of alfalfa and the 
first crop of clover hay. Do not use a 
bale that weighs over sixty pounds, for 
it is usually packed closely and is apt 
to get moldy and dusty. Beware of poor 
hay as, you would green stuff, for these 
two will cause nearly all the sickness 
and death among the youngsters. 
Prairie hay is the only safe kind to use 
(that is, the hay fed to horses and cattle 
here). Have sanitation and ventilation 
as near perfect as possible, feed judi- 
ciously, have your stock tame and you 
will then combine pleasure with profit, 
for there is no pet like the Belgian hare, 
no pet that brings you so much profit, 
but only by raising the young to matur- 
ity can you realize this profit. 



PEDIGREES. 



M. A. NICHOLLS. 



The subject of lineage is becoming a 
very important factor in the breeding 
and sale of the Belgian hare of to-day. 
It is simply another phase of the ques- 
tion of "like producing like or the like- 
ness of some ancestor." A fine specimen 
from winning parents, whose ancestors 
were also winners, will be much more 
likely to breed winners than a specimen 
possibly fine in itself but the result of 
chance, coming from a. single ancestor 
whose identity is unknown. The breeder 
whose honesty is unimpeachable and 



whose stock is known to be reliable and 
correctly pedigreed, showing a long line 
of winners is the man who can command 
the price, and has ready sale for his 
stock. This is the aim of most Belgian 
hare breeders and fanciers. The impor- 
tance of this being shown, it is to be re- 
gretted that so much depends on the In- 
dividual integrity of the breeder. Any 
one in the course of the short time neces- 
sary to develop a strain, can have pedi- 
greed Belgian hares, but how much does 
a pedigree made up in this way add to its 
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value in the eye of an intelligent buyer? 
A man advertises a strain witli a fancy 
name, has pedigree made out winner of 
so many firsts, etc., but when boiled 
down it may result that the competition 
was limited in number and quality. The 
pedigree of to-day, to be a valuable ad- 
junct, should specify the winnings of 
each of the ancestors, giving the location 
where shown, that the buyer may him- 
self have the means to corroborate and 
judge of the relative merit of the animal. 
A pedigree should be indicative of merit 
and substantiated by the individuality of 
the specimen it belongs to. The accom- 
panying illustration shows the form gen- 
ierally used in writing the pedigree: 




In order that the buyer and breeder 
both should profit by the pedigree there 
should be formed a national association 
for registration on a very similar plan to 
that now in use by the American Kennel 
Club in their Stud-Book. One that would 
be recognized as authority by the breed- 
ers and the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, and thus enable their 
being passed at the United States cus- 
toms free of duty for breeding purposes. 

The lineages of some of the best hares 
in Ji'ngland have not been carefully kept 
by name, as more attention has been paid 
to Mr. So and So's winner than to the 
laeniity by name, and the show reports 



seldom give any name for the hare. The 
same has been the practice to a, very 
large extent in this country. 

The whole system, including the Stand- 
ard, should be changed to meet the wants 
of the present day. 

Investigation founded on facts, dis- 
carding the romances of their origin in 
Belgium, will convince one that most of 
the winners in England trace back to 
Surrey Sancho and Togin, the winner of 
the first Belgian hare cup offered at the 
Crystal Palace. It is surprising the 
small number of English breeders who 
have bred winners, some shown in their 
own names and some shown in the names 
of parties to whom they have sold. Also 
the amount of Inbreeding shown in their 
tabulated lineages. 

I am informed that the breeder who 
has bred more prize winners than any 
other one man in England has not intro- 
duced any out-crosses for six years, his 
stock are not only noted as winners, but 
for thei> 'i3.r<Iy constitutions and freedom 
from disease of any kind. He breeds 
from his best individuals, not paying any 
attention to the degree of consanguinity. 
Whether his course will be approved or 
not by the theorists of this country he 
succeeds in producing those that win in 
tha strongest competition as against 
numbers and quality. 

Another very Important matter in con- 
nection is the system, adopted by the 
breeder to enable him to furnish correct 
pedigrees, for no matter how good his in- 
tentions are, without a perfect system 
errors are likely to occur. Tags easily 
adjusted, not uncomfortable to the 
wearer, and so they can not be removed 
and readjusted, ones that will last the 
life of the hare, are safeguards that will 
in some instances protect the breeders' 
reputation and insure the identity of the 
hare that has passed through several 
hands. 

There are various systems for identify- 
ing hares in us© by different breeders, 
some making little notches in the edge 
of the ear, while others use a poultry 
punch for making holes in the ear. They 
vary the number of holes or notches and 
the location of them, making a record of 
the location and- number of them on the 
animal's pedigree. There is also in use 
a small rivet, bearing a number or mark, 
which is quickly placed on the ear with 
a paii> of pliers, made especially for the 
purpose. 
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Where a large number of hares are 
kept, all hutches should be numbered and 
a tag attached to each hutch giving the 
name of the animal therein, together with 
Its dlstingiiishing mark. The tag for the 
hutch of a breeding doe should In addi- 
tion give date when bred and toi what 
buck. 



Purchasers of bred does, and those ship- 
ping does to be bred, should Inisdst on re- 
ceiving a certificate of breeding, which 
should be drawn up in regular form, giv- 
ing the name of the bucli;, name of doe, 
date of service and signature of the 
owner of the buck, certifying to the 
service. 



SCORE CARDS AND JUDGING. 



W. C. SCHUMAN. 



With the rapidly increasing popularity 
of the Belgian hare as a show room at- 
traction comes the , question, "In what 
manner shall they be Judged?" Many fan- 
ciers in the East and a few in the West 
maintain that comparison judging Is the 
best, while a vast' majority of breeders 
and beginners uphold that strictly Amer- 
ican institution — the- score card. 

The claim , is made that the score caTd 
is instructive to the novice and seryes 
as a protection -to those about to em- 
bark in the business. .'This is undoubt- 
edly true, especially so if the score card 
is explanatory in character, and has been 
applied by a reliable Juage according to 
the rules of arithmetic. 

One sad feature of the score card Is 
that judges vary considerably - and while 
the one scoring the lowest may be the 
most reliable; yet breeders are prone to 
select judges that will give the highest 
scores. 

Numerous tecore cards for the Belgian 
are being introduced, and a majority of 
the same are so framed as to permit of 
extremely high scores. We have watched 
and studied the system of judging for 



several years, and while there has been 
great improvement in the quality of 
specimens exhibited, it can not be said 
that the scores have increased In pro- 
portion. The fault so far has been in 
assuming that a certain percentage of 
perfection existed in a specimen that was 
entirely out of place in a , show room. 

Our poultry brethren can comprehend 
how difficult it Is to secure perfect color 
in a parti-colored fowl. Some of our hare 
judges do not consider this point and 
recklessly stamp the word perfection in 
the color column. A pale colored hare 
will be cut one-quarter of a point, and a 
chocolate specimen will receive the same 
punishment, then when we strike the 
medium and secure a tan rabbit, we are 
surprised at- seeing the same old cut. 
Again, there is a vast difference between 
dull color and flery tan. Brightness is 
• everything in the color line, yet the ef- 
forts of the fancier are discounted by 
having his hare punished the same in 
the color column as the one that possess- 
es color without life. These mistakes are 
probably due to the fact that the indus- 
try is a new one and that the rough edges 
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have not as yet been rounded. 

The English Standard differs slightly 
from the one commonly used in Amer- 
ica. The American Standard credits 15 
points to ticliing, while the English gives 
but ten. The American document gives 
five points to a hare without a. dewlap, 
while the English breeders grant ten to 
such a specimen. 

The following is the American Standard 
of the present day: 

Points. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS.— (1) Lopped or 
fallen ear or ears. (2) White front 
feet or white bar or bars on same. 
(3) Decidedly wry front feet. (4) Wry 
tail. A specimen should have the 
benefit of any doubt. 

COLOR.— Rich rufus red (not dark, 
smudgy color), carried well down 
sides and hind quarters, and as little 
white under jaws as possible 20 

TICKING.— Rather wavy appearance 
and plentiful 16 

SHAPE.— Body long, thin, well tucked 
up flank, and well ribbed up; back 
slightly arched; loins well rounded, 
not choppy; head rather lengthy; 
-muscular chest; tall straight, not 
screwed, and altogether of a racy 
appearance 20 

EARS.— About five inches, thin, well 
laced on tips and as far down out- 
side edges as possible; good color 
inside and outside, and well set on 10 

BYES.- Hazel color, large, round, 
bright and bold 10 

LEGS AND FEET.— Fore feet and legs 
long, straight, slender, well colored 
and free from white bars; hind feet 
as well colored as possible 10 

SIZE.— About eight pounds 5 

CONDITION.— Not fat, but flesh firm, 
like a race horse, and good quality • 
of fur 5 

Without dewlap 5 

Total 100 

The Colorado Belgian Hare Club, whose 
adopted score card we Illustrate here- 
with, made but one change in the Eng- 
lish Standard, viz: Bucks were made to 
weigh less than the does. This was be- 
cause it has proven a difficult matter to 
secure raclness and quality in bucks and 
maintain the Standard weight. 

It will be seen at a glance that this 
card Is explanatory and an aid to the nov- 
ice. The chief fault found with it Is that 
It does not permit of high scoring, and 
specimens that have been touching only 
the "high places" are reduced in rank 
when this card Is properly ajjplied. 

While the sections in the card do not 
appear exactly as In the Standard, it Is 
so arranged as to expedite the work of 
the judge. A short explanation of the 
intentions of the card and the manner of 
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application may be Interesting to the be- 
ginner. 

The color of the Belgian should be a 
rich rufus, bright and clear. Due atten- 
tion should be paid to the shade of color, 
its depth and brightness. Bright under- 
color is not so valuable unless it also 
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shows bright upon the surface, while 
surface-color alone should be cut unless 
accompanied by depth and richness. Un- 
der these conditions the judge that pro- 
nounces the color absolutely perfect is 
making a rather broad statement. It 
can be found only in a few instances. 
The color on sides and haunches is con- 
sidered as a possibility. Some specimens 
have been found that carried the back 
color evenly down the sides, breaking oft 
sharply as the belly is reached. If the 
specimen is entirely gray upon the sides 
and haunches It is susceptible of severe 
punishment. If It possesses 76 per cent 
of color In these sections it should be cut 
the remaining 26 per cent, or one point, 
as four points are allotted to each sec- 
tion. The Standard assumes that a light 
shade of color under the Jaws will al- 
ways be a part of the Belgian, and pref- 
erence is given to those possessing a yel- 
lowish tint as against the snowy white. 

The body should be long and lean, with 
belly carried close up, and great length 
of couplings. A hare with such a body 
should go well ahead of the short, bag- 
gy specimens. The loins should be well 
rounded, with the flesh firmly packed. 
The back is slightly arched, the curve 
beginning back of the shoulders and 
sweeping gradually over the rump, avoid- 
ing any tendency to squareness behind. 
A hare that chops off abruptly behind Is 
an ugly specimen as regards shape. 

Stylish carriage has much to do with 
the racy appearance and beauty of the 
Belgian. The specimen should stand up, 
showing daylight underneath, and should 
not crouch down in a frightened atti- 
tude. To attain this stylish carriage the 
specimen should be frequently handled 
and drilled. 

Ticking (black tipped hairs) Is a very 
important feature, and should occur 
in waves. It begins back of the shoulders, 
widening as the loins are reached. The 
great tendency has been toward over 
ticking, giving the hare a dark, smudgy 
appearance. The ticking should contain 
lustre and not be of a grayish hue. As 
10 points are allotted to this section, the 
specimen can be severely punished if It 
falls badly. If the hare is entirely de- 
void of ticking the rules of percentage 
would mean a cut of ten points. If it 
possesses 50 per cent of ticking It should 
be cut the remaining 50 per cent, or 5 
points, and so on, until a cut of one-quar- 
ter of a. point is reached, which meana 



that the specimen fails only one-fortieth, 
as there are 40 quarters in 10. A cut of 
one-quarter in this section would require 
an exceedingly sharp eye upon the part of 
the Judge, both as regards quantity and 
brightness. The head should be free from 
ticking except In the center of the fore- 
head, and must also be long and lean, 
avoiding a tendency to pouchy Jaws. 

Good ears present an attractive ap- 
pearance when looking at the front of 
the hare. The ears should be about live 
inches long and fine In quality. The 
outer su»face should be covered with 
hair of a good color, and the color should 
also show well upon the Inner edges. 
Bare ears should receive a cut sufficient 
to cover them with fur and color. The 
lacing Is a narrow band of black around 
the upper edges of ears. It should be 
bright and well defined, with the ear color 
extending close up to edge of lacing, and 
without presenting a smudgy appearance 
at the upper portion of ear. The ears 
should be carried erect, close together 
and in a slightly backward direction. 

The eyes are of a hazel color and should 
be large and prominent, with a bright, 
bold expression. A careful study of dif- 
ferent specimens will assure all that it is 
a, difficult matter to secure a really good 
eye, although It has been the custom to 
pass almost all specimens as perfect in 
this regard. *■ 

The top of the taU should be red— or 
rather, that Is what we are seeking. The 
tall should also curve straight up the 
back, and not be carried to one side. 

As an illustration of the percentage sys- 
tem of cutting, we can use the tall. A 
decidedly wry tail Is carried clear over to 
one side and Is never straight. Two 
points are credited to this section. If 
such a tall were out one-half point it 
would still be 75 per cent. wry. A cut of 
BO per cent (or one point) weuld make It 
half straight. It is therefore plain to be 
seen that it would require a. cut of 100 per 
cent to straighten a decidedly wry tail. 
Some cards disqualify such specimens, 
but where the hare Is grand In other 
points the animal should be reserved as 
a breeder. 

The chest should be long and lean 
(without fullness) and good specimens In 
the color line show the brightest upon 
the chest. 

The feet and legs are an important 
item. The fore feet and legs should be 
long, straight and fine in quality. They 
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should be free from either white or blaclc 
bars and the color should be o£ a. very 
bright tan. The hind feet should be evenly 
covered over the top with a, deep, rich 
tan, and the foot should be long- and lean 
and not short and wide. Four points 
are allotted to hind feet. If they answer 
the above they are correct. If snowy 
white and coarse a cut of 100 per cent, 
will make them Standard. If they fail 
60 per cent, they should be cut the re- 
maining 50 per cent (or two points), in- 
stead of a quarter or a half. 

The dewlap is a superfluous bunch of 
skin under the neck. Some Belgians pos- 
sess immense dewlaps, while others are 
about the size of a pigeon's egg. It has 
been the custom to cut the latter aize 
one-half point, the punishment increas- 
ing in proportion to the size of the ob- 
jectionable feature. 

Belgians should be carefully prepared 
in order to guard against outs for under- 
weight. The penalty for under-weight 
has been generally adopted as two points 
per pound. A specimen that lacks one- 
quarter should be cut one-half point; 
one-half pound receives a cut of one 
point, and so on. 

Condition means much. The flesh 
should be hard and Arm, like a race 
horse. The coat should be well set on, 
and the fur of a fine texture, soft and 
silky to the touch. Quality of fur passes 
as perfect in almost all cases, but in any 
rabbitry one specimen can be selected 
that possesses a coat much finer in qual- 
ity than the others. 

This sums up the 100 points contained 
In the card, and presents the specimen 
as it should be, and not as it is. There 
are numerous score cards, and the in- 
dustry will continue in its present cha- 
otic condition until fanciers unite upon 
one score card and judges adopt a uni- 
form system of cutting. It can not be 
said that the fault lies with any particu- 
lar card, but rather in the application 
thereof. Any card can be successfully 
used if applied according to the rules of 
arithmetic. If a specimen fails 50 per 
cent, in any one section, it should re- 
ceive a punishment commensurate with 
its failing, or one-half the points allot- 
ted to that section. If it possesses 75 
per cent, of perfection, it should be pun- 
ished 25 per cent, instead of a paltry one- 
quarter of a point. Upon this basis 
judges can firmly defend their decisions 
and will not have to explain why a h^re 



with a white foot was cut one-half a 
point, while one with a deep red foot was 
punished one-quarter, there being at the 
time almost 100 per cent, difference be- 
tween the two. 

"We realize the difficulties under which 
judges labor and have no desire to add to 
their already heavy burden, but it Is safe 
to say that if all judging is done upon a 
percentage basis there will be little of 
the fault-flndlng that is so common after 
each show. It is true that the specimen 
will be reduced in its score, but the best 
hares will win, and all meat stock will 
be relegated to the rear. 

Until the percentage system is adopt- 
ed comparison judging will find favor 
in the eyes of many, as it prevents seri- 
ous mistakes upon the part of judges. If 
a class contains 50 specimens and there 
are five prizes, five hares can be placed 
upon a table. The rest are then rounded 
up, and as fast as one is beaten it is re- 
turned to its cage. At the finish five 
hares are still upon the table, and to 
these the prizes are awarded according 
to their merits. In a contest of this kind 
the judge is protected against mistakes. 
Bright color will show superior to dull 
color, and there is no danger of attaching 
the same value to each. A hare that pos- 
sesses tan-like fur is certainly worth 
more than one-quarter point over a spec- 
imen that has a dull, lifeless color, and 
a comparison demonstrates it. 

Again, in buying youngsters by the 
score card it can not be said that the 
purchaser is protected. A hare should 
be at its best when its adult coat is well 
set. As both young and old are judged 
under the same system, a buyer may se- 
cure a winning youngster that conforms 
closely to the Standard, and if it "goes 
to pieces" as an adult he Is very apt to 
rest the blame with the judge, Instead 
of the system. A youngster at best can 
only be called promising. The color of 
a baby hare should be rather upon the 
light side, with sparse ticking. Then it 
promises to develop into a well-colored, 
nicely-ticked hare at maturity. If the 
color of a baby hare is called perfect it 
will be a little on the dark side as an 
adult. If it has sufficient ticking as a 
youngster it will prove dark and smudgy 
as an adult. If the color of the chest is 
called perfect it is a mistake, as the 
color should come out brighter when the 
nare reaches maturity. ^ 

As the matter now stands, the breeder 
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is compelled to produce specimens for the 
young class that will deteriorate at ma- 
turity. We must have the same quality 
of ticking upon a hare four months of 
age that should be upon the adult, as a 
severe cut for lack of ticking means a 
possible loss of first prize. This is not 
just, either to the breeder or the Judge. 

If the present condition of affairs con- 
tinues, and all specimens are made to 
score from 92 to 95 points, the contest 
between judges for public favor will set- 
tle down to "Reliability vs. Popularity." 
It is the duty of all fanciers to unite in a 
scheme that will protect the Industry and 
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the judges. If the system exists that 
permits a judge to place a too high val- 
uation upon the specimen, let the fancier 
endeavor to alter the system. We have 
known 95V4-point hares to sell for $35 to 
$50, and we have known other 95-pointers 
in the same locality to sell for $250. This 
was because the buyer placed confidence 
in the lower score. The fault has been In 
starting the Belgian too high in the 
scale. It will require a sacrifice upon the 
part of fanciers to place it where it prop- 
erly belongs, but the work must be done. 
The official score card of the National 
Belgian Hare Club, a copy of which we 
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give was drafted by Mr. P. E. Crabtree. 

Mr. F. "W. Hitchcock has promulgated 

a score card, which we present herewith. 

He has studied the question closely and 
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has handled some of the finest speci- 
mens ever seen in America. His card 
has been used with success and he is also 
an advocate of lower scores, believing 
that the animal has been placed too high 
In the scale. 

The card of the Los Angeles Belgian 
Hare Club is also shown. The larger 
figures in the second column represent 
the number of points given to each sec- 
tion, while the small figures scattered 
throughout the table represent the values 
of the section after being sub-divided. 

The foregoing cards are the only ones 
known to the writer that are in general 
use at present. We submit them all, 
hoping the novice can find something of 
Interest in each. Every one can not af- 
ford the luxury of lessons In scoring, but 
any one who can figure percentage can 
wield a score card, and especially so If his 
Judgment is sound as to what really con- 
stitutes a fine specimen. 

The era of inflated score cards is 
almost over. The business Is assuming 
a solid basis, and In future years, while 
struggling to produce 95-polnt hares (and 
we will have better animals than now) 
we will wonder why It was so easy to 
produce high-scoring specimens when the 
industry was but In its infancy. Upon 
this assumption we base the assertion 
that the present scoring Is too high and 
must fall. 
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In speaking on this subject I fully rea,l- 
Ize that I have undertaken to handle 
one of the puzzling features ot hare cul- 
ture. Not only are the breeders of 
America somewhat at variance as to 
what should constitute true exhibition 
color, but they are still more divided on 
how to produce the reai rufus red. Not 
only this, the ticking is a very important 
item, and, most important of all, has its 
proper abiding place. 

The one thing that is, perhaps, most of 
all, responsible for an amateur going 
astray on color, is the fact that he does 
not understand the various changes un- 
dergone with an animal from the time of 
its birth to that of a, finished exhibition 
specimen. The true color is almost a 



cherry red, but has a golden shade of 
rust in the effect that is very pleasing to 
the eye. Red should predominate large- 
ly, even where decorated with ticking, 
and the ticking should be entirely ab- 
sent on lo<w&r sides', shoulders and front 
legs, with a clean red neck and very lit- 
tle ticking about head, with none on ears. 

Special attention should be give.T the 
production of choice red feet and legs, 
and a beautiful jet black lacing confined 
closely to the edge of a pure gnjlden red 
ear is perhaps the crowning feature of a 
well bred specimen. 

The ticking, which consists of the 
black points on the red hairs, should 
mount the "color proper" in tones or 
broken waves, and sbould be found on 
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the following named sections in the Im- 
portance of the order In which they are 
named, viz.: Rump, back, upper sides. 
Special color sections are a deep, rich 
cream color under jaw, a bright cream 
color under belly and a pure snowy white 
on under side ol tail. 

A dense blue under-color (next skin) 
should never be fostered, as It has a ten- 
dency to smudginess throughout, accom- 
panied by a cinnamon colored belly, 
which is not desirable, as it inteirferes 
with the cleaji-cut contrast that is so 
catching In correctly colored specimens. 

The above color requirements, accom- 
panied by a beautiful hazel colored eye, 
and these together with up-to-date sym- 
metry, go to constitute an animal that is 



graceful, very beautiful and moet useiful. 

My experience in judging this animal, 
both in and out of the show room, has 
led me to believe that the sections most 
generally overlooked, and consequently 
neglected in breeding, are shape of eye, 
quality of ear, as regards thinness, fine- 
ness of bone in front legs, lacing of ears, 
waviness of ticking and color of jaw and 
belly. 

I mention these thiags, not that they 
all bear on color, but because I find that 
many beginners who think themselves 
enthusiastic over either shape or color 
are neglectful on many of these points, 
which are all so essenitial to the make- 
up of a high scorer. 



DRESSING AND COOKING. 



In our chapter on "Poods and Feeding" 
we have' given advice as to feeding the 
hare for food, and while the same general 
care and treatment should be given to 
hares intended for meat stock as those 
bred for fancy points, they should not bo 
given too much room for exercise, as the 
object is to get them as large as possible 
within a short period. Particular atten- 
tion should be given to the health of the 
animal and its quarters should be kept 
clean and wholesome. 

While the quality of Belgian hare meat 
Is at its best when the animal is about eight 
weeks old, the most profitable time to kill 
for market is when they are five or six 
months of age, when they should weigh 
five or six pounds dressed. As with ex- 
hibition specimens it is advisable to have 
your meat hares tame, so that they may 
be easily caught when you are ready to 
kill them, thus avoiding the possibility of 
them jumping against the sides of their 
pen and bruising themselves, which will 
leave blood clots on the carcass that are 
detrimental. ' 

To kill the hare take it by the hind 
legs, letting the head hang downward; 
strike a quick and smart blow on the 
back of the head. Cut the throat at once, 
letting the hare bleed thoroughly. Hang 
the carcass by the gambrel cords, just as 
a butcher would a. beef or sheep, to tw» 
nails in a wall or on a wooden bar made 



for this purpose. Cut an opening in the 
abdomen between the hind legs and fill 
the carcass with cold water two or three 
times. 

To remove the pelt run the knife around 
the first joint of the hind legs, then cut 
across near the tall from one joint to the 
other. "With the hand free the skin from 
the legs turning it wrong side out and 
drawing down slowly towards the head, 
cutting all of the fat from the skin and 
leaving it attached to the carcass. Cut 
the pelvic bone and open all the way 
down to the neck. Remove the entrails, 
except the kidneys, cut off the feet, wash 
the carcass thoroughly, drying it with a 
cloth. The liver and heart are to be 
saved, also the head, after reimoving the 
eyeballs, if you wisih it. After cutting the 
carcass into pieces of as near uniform 
size as possible, and allowing it to stand 
in salt water for an hour or so, you have 
a table delicacy which, if properly cooked, 
can not be surpassed. 

Do not omit the cold water treatment 
just after the hare has been killed, as this 
drives out the animal heat and adds much 
to the palatability of the meat. When 
using more than one hare for any par- 
ticular dish, it is best to use those of 
about the same age that they may cook 
up evenly. The meat is better if the car- 
cass is left to hang a day or two after 
dressing. 
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"When purchasing dressed hares you can 
easily determine whether the specimen is 
old or iv^ung by breaking the jaw with 
the thumb and finger. If it brealcs easily 
it is young, otherwise old. The flesh of 
recently killed hares will be dry, almost 
white and sweeit, while those that have 
been killed for sometime will be blue and 
slimy. 

Following we give some tried and reli- 
able recipes for cooking the hare in vari- 
ous ways, but many variati"-,'' jiay sug- 
gest themselves to .^oc/ oookc iihat will 
improve the delicacy of the dish. 
FRIED HARE. 

A young hare from six to eight weeks 
old makes the best fry. and It is not best 
to try to fry them : , cer they are three 
months old. Sprinkle or roll each piece 
in a mixture of flour, pepper and salt, 
and fry as you would chicken to a nice 
brown, in butter and lard, from 30 to 50 
;rtinutes. owing to size and age. 
ROAST HARE. 

Skewer the head tightly between the 
snoulders and the legs closely to the body. 
The hare should be filled with a. dressing 
made of bread crumbs, seasonea with 
salt, pepper, sage, butter and oysters, if 
desired, moistened with hot water. Sew 
up, sprinkling some salt over the carcass 
and place In the roaster. Put some bits 
of butter or fresh pork on it and add a 
little fresh water. Use a, medium hot 
oven and bake from two to four hours, 
as is necessary. 

STDWBD hare: 

Put the pieces into a kettle with water 
enough to cover, and let come to a. boil, 
then skim and add some salt and a good 
sized piece of butter. Let it stew until 
dry and done, but do not let it burn. Re- 
move the meat to a dish and put a table- 
epoonful of flour in the kettle, stir well, 
adding some oream or milk, pepper slight- 
ly, and pour over the meat. 

Another way to stew is to place the 
pieces of the hare with sO'me small pieces 
of fresh t?\ pork In a kettle, add hot wa- 
ter and salt, place over fire and cook un- 
til done and dry. Let fry for a short 
time, then lift the meat intO' a dish. Put 
a tablespoonful of flour in the kettle, 
stirring well and adding about a pint of 
hot water, then pour over the hare. 
HARE PIE. 

Stew the hare until done, seasoning well 
■TOilh butter, salt and pepper. Line sides 



of your baJcing pan with a cnxst of biscuit 
dough and after placing the piecee of the 
hare therein add a few pieces of dough, 
then pour on the broth from the stew 
and cover with top crust. Bake in m^od- 
erate oven about 30 minutes. 
HARE SALAD. 

Use a. hare that has been boiled until 
tender, cut into small pieces and use one 
part hare meat and three parts celery, 
which has also been cut. For a dressing 
use the yolks of four eggs, five table- 
spoonsful of vinegar, a little salt and 
pepper and one dessertspoonful of pre- 
pared mustard. Cook the dressing until 
it has the appearance of custard, and mix 
thoroughly with the hare and celery 
when all are cold. Mix a cupful of sweet 
cream with it when it is served. 
PRESSED HARE. 

After hares get old they are very nice 
pressed. Boil until the meat begins to 
fall from the bones, grind or cut the meat 
fine and season with salt and pepper. 
Pour the broth over it and put all togeth- 
er into a vessel and cover with a plate 
with weight on top and let stand until 
cold, when it can be sliced and served. 
SPANISH METHOD. 

Slice one large onion, one chilli pepper 
and four medium sized tomatoes intoi a 
stew pan and bring to a boil. Cut the 
hare in pieces and put in as soon as It 
boils; add one teaspoonful of salt and 
enough hot water to cover. "When nearly 
done thicken with flour and add butter 
the size of an egg. 

FRENCH METHOD. 

Soak the hare over night in equal parts 
of salted vinegar and water. Put one- 
fourth cup of butter in a frying pan; add 
a sliced onion and fry until a light brown. 
"Wipe the hare with a dry cloth, put in 
the pan and cover with claret, luting it 
simmer slowly for two or three hours. 
ROAST HARE "WITH ONIONS. 

Place a layer of onions in the bottom of 
the pan, then a layer of the meat, neatly 
cut; add another layer of onions, and al- 
ternate with meat until the pan is filled. 
A double roaster is best, as it keeps in 
the steam more thoroughly. No water is 
needed, as that is furnished by the onions. 
BOILED HAREl. 

Soak fifteen minutes in warm ivater to- 
draw the blood. Skewer the legs close to 
the body and draw the head to one side, 
firmly skewering it to the body. Put in 
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kettle with enough hot water to cover, 
boil until tender. (Time accoirding to 
age.) Dish and smother with mushrooms, 
onions, liver sauce or parsley and butter, 
as preferred. If the liver sauce is used, 
boil the liver a little while and mince or 
rub through a sieve before adding to the 
sauce. 

CURRIED HARE. 

Cut into joints and place in stew pan 
with two tablespoonfuls of drippings or 
butter and sliced onions to suit. Brown 
well and add a, pint of soup stock. Mix a 
tablespoonful of each flour and curry un- 
til smooth in a little water; place in pan 
and add pepper and salt, a teaspoonful 
of mushroom powder; let simmer for an 
hour or so. Add juice of half a lemon 
and a little parsley. Serve with boiled 
rice piled around it at side of platter. 
■\^'ater instead of stock may be used if the 
latter is not at hand. 

FRICASSEED HARE. 

Ijay the pieces in cold water a little 
while, drain well and place in saucepan 
with pepper and thin slices of pickled 
pork. Coveir with water and let simmer 
for 30 minutes. Add chopped onion and 
parsley, a blade of mace and a clove or 
two, if liked. Make a smooth flour paste, 
stir in and let simmer until the meat is 
tender, then add half a cup of cream. If 
too thin add more flour. Boil up once and 
serve hot. 

POTTEfD HARB. 

Cut in pieces and place In stone jar. 
Fill the space between meat pieces with 
veal and bacon, a pound each, cut to dice; 
mix with liver of hare, also cut tine; add 
a teaspoonful each of mace, cloves and 
black pepper and salt. Place thin slices 
of l>acon on top, and a bay leaf If liked. 



Cover with a lid of plain paste made ot 
flour and water. Set the jar in pan or 
pot containing water and bake in a slow 
oven. Keep from burning by placing a 
greased paper over the paste. Put no 
water to the meat. When done set away 
to cool, then pound pieces of the hare, 
veal and bacon to a paste, mix in gravy 
from the bottom when boiled almost dry. 
A.dd more seasoning if needed. Press 
solid into cups or small jugs, coveiping 
top with melted butter, and set away in 
a cool place. 

HARE PATTIES. 

Use the whitest meat and mine© flno 
with suet. Braise the bones and cook in. 
a stewpan with salt, pepper, nutmeg, 
grated lemon peel, etc., and let simmer 
until the flavor is secured. Thicken with 
flour and butter and stew until quite hot. 
Bake the patties in patty pans and half 
fill with the mince. Put on covers. Tha 
whole process will take about an hour. 
BROILED HARE. 

Boil in salted water for Ave minuteS', 
dry and broil as quickly as possible. Dish 
on a hot platter and season with salt and 
butter. 

JELLIED HARE. 

Boil until the meat will fall from the 
bones, and leave in the water over night. 
In the morning chop flne, season with 
butter, pepper and salt, and press in a 
mold until firm. Or, boil tender, cut in 
small pieces and season with salt and 
pepper. Add a half box of gelantine 
soaked in cold water to the liquor (not 
less than a quart) in which the hare was 
boiled; strain through thin muslin and 
when it begins to thicken, add the meat; 
put ''n molds and place on Ice to harden. 



DISEASES AND REHEDIES. 



From all that has been written on this 
subject one is apt to get the impression/ 
that the Belgian hare is afflicted with 
various and more or less serious diseases, 
but this is far from correct. Where 
proper attention is given to feeding and 
housing, the cleanliness of hutches made 
a matter of first importance, and a good 
disinfectant intelligently used, no trouble 
will be experienced in keeping the ani- 



mals in good health and condition. How- 
ever, as the place where due attention is 
given to all these details is perhaps to- 
day the exception rather than the rule 
and consequently diseases are more or 
less common, the subject must have 
attention. 

Prevention is better than cure, and we 
recommend placing a few drops of aconite 
in their drinking water at least once ai 
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week. It will ward oft many disorders. 

The quarters of the hare must be so 
arranged as to be always provided with 
good ventilation and plenty of fresh air, 
but draughts must be avoided. The 
hutches must be kept clean and frequent- 
ly disinfected. The food and water ves- 
sels should be stone, so that they will not 
corrode or rust, and should always be 
kept clean. Pure water and a variety of 
g-ood, clean and wholesome foods only 
should be given. Examine your haj?es 
frequently to see if they are ailing in any 
way, and when one is found that is sick 
give it immediate attention and remove 
it to a. separate hutch. Good care and 
nursling are worth many times as much 
as some of the patented and highly laud- 
ed remedies. 

Neither a, do© nor a buck should be 
used for breeding purposes when there is 
evidence of disease, as they may transmit 
the evil to the oftsprihg. 

As to modes of administration of medi- 
cine: If in a liquid form it can be given 
In their drinking water, or a few drops 
or, a piece of cracker; or a small eye- 
dropper or a small rubber bulb syringe 
will be found convenient. If a. pill or 
capsule, administer same as to a horse. 
In desperate case in a valuable animal 
the medicine can be injected in the rec- 
tum with a syringe where it will be read- 
ily absorbed. 
I SNUFFLES. 

This is the most prevalent and danger- 
ous disease known to the Belgian hare. 
Snuffles are the result of a. number of 
causes — such as filthy hutches, overfeed- 
ing or exposure to draughts. 

Symptoms.— Are sneezing (not such as 
is caused by dust getting into the nos- 
trils) and a discharge from the nostrils 
of a white mucous substance. The ani- 
mal refuses food and its coat becomes 
rough and disordered. If taken promptly 
in hand at its inciplency it may be cured, 
l)ut if allowed to run for any length of 
lime is practically incurable, and the 
the safest and surest method to prevent 
the spread of the disease is to kill the 
sufferer. 

Treatment.— As it is considered con- 
tagious, isolate the hare from the others 
at once, to a comfortable plaxje, free from 
draughts and dampness. Keep the hare 
warm and tempt it to eat. Do not give it 
green food during the Illness. Boiled i>o- 



tatoes, mashed and mixed with salt ana 
fed warm; a little thin gruel made of bar- 
ley meal and a carrot are all good. Give 
It dry hay and clean oats. 

Mix in a geJlon of water ten drops of 
aconite and give of this for drink for two 
days. Mix one-third sanltas oil and two- 
thirds olive oil in a bottle. Fill a small 
oil can with this and, holding the hare 
firmly on its back, put a. small amount in 
each nostril each morning; wash the nosa 
and fore legs with carbolic soap. This 
should end the discharge. If not, then 
give two and a, half grains of powdered 
blue stone each day for a, week, after 
which one-half the amount in oats or 
bran for another week. If the disease 
does not then abate, we consider the case 
hopeless, and the hare should be killed. 

Another remedy is pine tar, water and 
table salt. Pour a quart of boiling water 
over one pound of tar and let stand until 
cold. "Withdraw the water and add to it 
a small handful of salt. Apply twice a 
day to the nostrils with an oil can. 

The hare cured or killed, the liutch 
must be thoroughly cleaned and coated 
with lime, white, dn which carbolic acid 
or other disinfectant has been mixed in 
small quantities. Let it air in sunshine 
for several days. 

SLOBBERS'. 

This disease is most prevalent among 
young stock, and the cause may be attrib- 
uted to the mother not providing suffi- 
cient natural nourishment for the family, 
which results in their being forced by 
hunger to eat the hay and grain which 
they find in the hutch. At that age, the 
fiuids of their undeveloped digestive or- 
gans will not act properly on these and 
similar foods, which causes a disease of 
the salivary glands. 

Symptoms.— This disease is character- 
ized by a constant fioiw of saliva from 
the mouth, wetting the fur of the lower 
jaw, the chest and fore legs until the ani- 
mal presents a. very repulsive appear- 
ance. In a day or so the rabbit becomes 
thin and weak, and if the disease is not 
checked soon dies. 

Treatment.— Put a. small pinch of salt 
in the mouth and rub it in the wet fur 
about the mouth. This has been found a 
sure cure, if in addition all food is re- 
moved from the rabbit for twelve hours. 
Mr. Wilkins recommends this treatment: 
Give twice daily a teaspoonful of milk or 
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water, into which put five toi ten drops 
(according- to the age of the rabbit and 
the severity of the attack) of a mixture 
of equal parts of oil of juniper and sweet 
spirits of nitre. As this sometimes fails, 
cholerine is also recommended as a help 
to restore the dSg-estive agents to their 
proper condition and act as a tonic in 
building up the strength of the animal. 
In addition, to the treatment given above, 
remove the sick animals to another hutch 
and keep all food away from them for 
twelve hours; after that give them an en- 
tire change of diet from that previously 
given. 

EBD "WATER. 
This is an affection of the kidneys and 
needs prompt attention. It is caused by 
cold, dampness or improper food. 

Symptoms. — The urine will be dark and 
the animal out of sorts generally. 

Treatment. — The animal should be as 
little disturbed as possible, should be fed 
on mucilaginous food as endive, dande- 
lion, sow-thistle, lettuce and cooked pota- 
toes and bran. Six drops of sweet spirits 
oif nitre may now and then be given, and 
a spoonful of water, in which bran has 
been soaked, every day until the inflam- 
mation ceases. The hutch should be kept 
well cleaned and extra warm. 
DIARRHEA. 
This disease — an abnormal laxity of the 
bowels which greatly weakens the animal 
—is generally the result of permitting the 
rabbit to eat tow much green food and 
wet vegetables. . 

Treatment.— First give the following 
three tablets, each tablet to oonitain 
% grain of calomel and 1 grain of sodium 
bicarbonate. If in twenty-four hours the 
animal is not better give the following: 
Pepsinss pulv., 5 grains; bismuth sub- 
nitrate, 10 grains. Make into six capsules, 
and give one every three hours. Also put 
1-100 of a grain of bichloride of mercury 
in its drinking water as an intestinal an- 
tiseptic. Regulate the bowels with vege- 
tables and green foods, also bran mashes 
will be found a good all-round change 
once or twice a week. Stimulate the kid- 
neys, use a few drops of sweet spirits of 
nitre in their water and give them plenty 
of salt; twice a week is not too often. 
INSECTS. 
These pests are rarely troublesome un- 
les the hares are in very poor condition 
and are kept Jn filthy quarters. 



Treatment.— Apply Persian in&eot pow- 
der and give clean bedding often. 
MANGE. 

This is infectious and hard to cure. Un- 
less the animal attacked is a very valu- 
able one it had better he killed. 

Treatment. — Sulphur, if applied in time, 
will remedy the trouble, and for more ad- 
vanced stages a mixture of sulphur one 
ounce and lard four ounces mixed with a 
little kerogene is effective. 
DYSENTERY. 

This complaint is most prevalent in 
young stock and mature does. It is an 
inflammatory affection of the intestines. 

Symptoms. — Loss of appetite and a 
drawn, pinched appearance of the stom- 
ach in the region of the loins. The ex- 
crement is soft, clinging together, some- 
times coming away in long chains. The 
patient generally sits crouched up, the 
hind legs close to the fore legs, as thougli 
suffering from cramps. This disease is 
usually fatal. 

Treatment.— Give twice daily a tea- 
- spoonful of thei following mixture. To 
one teaspoonful of warm water add three 
drops of oil of peppermint and one drop 
of ether. Peed dry oats, dry bread or 
clover hay, a, very little warm water, 
and no green food whatever. 
PNEUMONIA. 

Lung fever is one of the most danger- 
ous diseases that rabbits are subject to 
and in many instances proves fatal. But 
the following treatment has been found 
effective if applied in the early stages. 
It is classified thus: First, congestion of 
the pulmonary membrane with dryness; 
second, engorgement; third, hepatization; 
fourth, purulent infiltration. 

Symptoms.— The first stage is the skin 
hot and dry, the pulse and respiration 
frequent— generally accompanied with 
restlessness. The duration of this stage 
does not exceed twenty-four hours. The 
second stage will be distinguished by a 
slight noise, if the chest be listened to 
closely, resembling that of a lock of one's 
own hair rubbed between the finger and 
thumb close to the ear. 

Treatment.— A cathartic of calcined 
magnesia is of advantage in unloading 
and cleansing the stomach, preparing it 
for the absorption of medicines. Dose, 
about three grains. Then give one drop 
of tincture of veratrum viride in a tea- 
spoonful of warm water every four hoiura. 
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In addition a teaspoonful of warm lemon- 
ade will be of great assistance. The rab- 
bit should be removed to a. warm room 
and wrapped in flannel. A small piece of 
flannel should be wrung out of hot water 
and sprinkled with a teaspoonful of 
veratrum and applied toi the chest; re- 
move before getting cold. Reduce the 
treatments as the patient improves. 
ROT. 

This generally comes frotm damp, or ex- 
cessive moisture, unclean hutches or run- 
ways. 

Symptoms. — It attacks mostly thei 
young; causes a sort of consumption or 
extreme leanness; they become covered 
with a contagious scabhinesa, and will be 
found laying around in the runways dead. 

Treatment.— If tJhe hare is covered with, 
scabs or sores, he should be rubbed with 
a salve made of sulphur and lard. To- 
bacco liquor, mixed with a little Spanish 
fly. applied to the skin where the sores 
exist is effective. The scruff and hair will 
fall off, but new fur will soon grow. Give 
bran mash, in which put a little powdered 
sulphur. The same treatment is good for 
what is called mange. 

EAR CANKER. 

Symptoms.— This is detected by the rab- 
bit holding its head to one side and shak- 
ing its ears. The animal sometimes tries 
to remove the discharge with its back 
feet. 

Treatment.— Examine the ear thorough- 
ly, and if you find any discharge in it, 
remove the pus with soiine blunt instru- 
ment or a piece of cotton, or surgeon's 
lint, tied to a small stick, apply a, few 
drops of sweet oil, in which you have 
mixed a small portion of flowers of sul- 
phur. In severe cases, apply the follow- 
ing lotion: Water, two ounces; wine of 
opium, one drachm; sulphate of zinc, 12 
grains. Wash the ear thoroughly with 
half a teaspoonful twice dally. 
ABCBSSES. 

These come from various causes (either 
impure blood or hereditary), overfeeding, 
from a scratch or bite, bruise, etc. An 
abcess generally makes its appearance on 
the surface and develops. These are 
easily treated and are not particularly 
dangerous. But those that form inter- 
nally generally prove fatal, as they are 
not discovered until too late. 

Treatment.— When ripe clip the fur 
from off the swelling', then open with a 



lance. Squeeze out all the pus as tenderly 
as possible. Wash with warm water and 
permanganate of potassium. Dissolve one 
grain in a. pint of -water. Dust the wound 
with flowers of sulphur. Repeat every 
day until cured. 

SORB HOCK. 

It is generally caused by filthy hutches, 
dampness and sticks or slivers in their 
litter; improper feeding will debilitate 
and lower the vitaJlty necessary to heal 
wounds inflicted by their stamping, while 
the damp filth will proive a continuous 
irritant. 

Treatment.- First clean the hutch thor- 
oughly; then whitewash with carbolized 
whitewash; provide a good bed of dry 
straw or fine hay; wasih the affected 
parts with warm water and carbolic soap ; 
dry thoroughly; apply carbolized vaseline 
in severe cases. 

COLIC. 

Symptoms. — The animal is restless and 
the belly seems more or less distended 
with wind. It is caused by indigestion or 
constipation. 

Treatment.— Spt. chloiroform and Tr. 
cardamon, each four drachms. Give ten 
drops every hour until relieved. 
CONSTIPATION. 

It is not generally difficult to cure if 
taken in time. It is caused by overfeed- 
ing. 

Symptoms.— The rabbit is seen to mope 
in the corner of the hutch and refuse to 
eat, yet often seems very thirsty. Tou 
will also notice the absence of droppings. 

Treatment.— If green food fails to give 
relief, give half a teaspoonful of syrup of 
flgs or castor oil twice a, day until re- 
lieved. 

CAKED UDDER. 

Feed sparingly for a few days and rub 
gently with marshmallow ointment, first 
sponging the udder and wiping dry. 
DISEASED LIVER. 

If the liver is diseased, it can be cured 
in the early stages, but if in an advanced 
stage it is better to kill the animal than 
try to prolong its misery. It is generally 
caused by injudicious feeding, creating a 
parasite called a fluke, which causes the 
liver to decay more or less rapidly, ac- 
cording to the constitution of the rabbit. 

Symptoms.— The most noticeable symp- 
tom is heavy breathing and sometimes 
accompanied by a noise. • 

Treatment.- There are several remedies, 
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but the most appropriate Is half a, gr&ln 
of calomel every twelve hours, fresh air. 
comfortable quarters and a tonic mixed 
with the food. 

BLINDNESS OF YOUNG. 

This is generally caused by the am- 
monia rising from the dung and urine In 
the hutch. 

Symptoms.— The eye Is closed and 
swollen. 



charge often fastening the eyelids to- 
gether. 

Treatment.— Bathe the eyes twice daily 
with a lotion of water, two ounces; sul- 
phate of zinc, four grains; or, with water, 
two ounces; boracic acid, four grains. 
Feed lightly on non-heating foods, and 
twice a weelc put a tiny pinch of flowers 
of sulphur In the mash. A very little of 
the sulphur is sufficient, just what would 




Treatment.— Bathe the eye with warm 
milk and water, carefully pressing it 
open. After thoroughly cleansing and 
drying it with a soft rag apply white 
ointment or vaseline and repeat the treat- 
ment daily. 

SORE EYES. 

This Is usually caused by a. cold set- 
tling in the eyes. 

Symptoms.— The eyes become inflamed, 
and there is sometimes a mattery dis- 



lay on the point of a pen knife. 
POT BELDT. 

This is more prevalent in the young, 
and is caused by insufBcient exercise and 
an excess of bulky food, irregularly sup- 
plied. Unless checked in time it proves 
fatal. 

Symptoms.— It is readily detected by 
the swelling of the lower part of tha 
body. 

Treatment.— Discontinue sucoulenit food 
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and substitute dry grain and bread toast- 
ed brown; also put a piece of scorched 
bread in tlie drinlcing water sufficient to 
give it tlie appearance of strong tea. 
Fresti air and exeroise will do the rest. 
If the appetite is poor tempt with a car- 
rot, dandelion or sprig of parsley. 
CONVULSIONS. 

This sometimes attacks young rabbits. 
It is usually caused eit'her by too fre- 
quent breeding from the same stock or 
from overfeeding. 

Treatment.— The best remedy is semi- 
starvation for a day or two, giving them 
but small quantities of hay and no other 
food. Then by degrees let them have a 
portion of soaked peas or oats. Keep 
them ten days without green food. 
INFLAMMATION OP UTERUS. 

This results from improper mating. If 
specimens of proper age and size are 
mated the trouble does not occur. It is 
a disease slow of cure. 

Treatment. — There are several remedies, 
one of the best being one drachm sul- 
phate of zimc and one drachm laudanum 



dissolved in a pint of distilled water. 
Bathe the parts with this lotion, luke- 
warm, once a day until inflammation sub- 
sides, then every other day until cured. 
Wipe the parts dry after washing, as the 
lotion is poisonous and the doe may lick 
it off. 

MOULTING. 

This period is a critical stage of young 
hare life. With good care and proper 
treatment though they will pull through. 
Keep warm, give plenty of clean straw 
bedding and give nutritious food; increase 
the warm mash to twice a day. 
PARALYSIS. 

Give prompt treatment on the first in- 
dication of this disease. Remove the pa- 
tient to warm quarters and to a- board 
floor. Give, once a day, a. pill made up 
of two grains camphor and one grain 
sulphate of iron; add enough jMwdered 
licorice and honey to make one pill. 
Gently rub the back from shoulder to 
rump with some good liniment or plain 
eucalyptus oil, every other day. Feed nu- 
tritious food. 



PREPARING FOR EXHIBITION. 



The breeder who expects to win on a 
specimen picked up out of a run without 
any previous preparation will be sadly 
disappointed. Our winning Belgians are 
prepared for exhibition and fed for shape 
from the time they are born, which is the 
proper time to begin their training. 

Give a doe a long run with a nest box 
in one end, and as soon as the young can 
run about, put across the center a three- 
inch board for a hurdle. As they get old- 
er, add another three-inch board, then 
another, until the hurdle is twelve 
inches high; this will give them sufficient 
room to run and leap to their hearts' con- 
tent, thus avoiding the large stomachs sO' 
detestable. 

It is only by plenty of exercise that the 
muscles can be properly developed, and a 
long, racy appearance acquired. Exercise 
prevents, to a large degree, t/he forma.tion 
of a dewlap, crooked legs and lopped 
ears, by hardening the muscles. No ani- 
mal raised in cramped quarters will have 
any chance in the show room. 

If It Is found that a specimen Intended 



for exhibition refuses to take sufficient 
exercise to keep down superfluous flesh 
and keep the skin tight on the body, use 
a long driving stick and gently touch 
them on the hocks. This will naake them 
race about quite lively, and persevered in 
will soon make a great improvement in 
their appearance. A good exhibition Bel- 
gian should be long and lean in body, 
with clean, fine limbs, well carried ears, 
and generally exhibit an appearance of 
unrest. 

A leading English judge says: "Exhib- 
itors must not think they can breed all 
these desirable points. They breed for 
them, and to a. very large extent obtain 
the foundation, but attention, artifloial 
means and a, general knowledge of how 
best to increase these points is that which 
keeps the successful exhibitor just in 
front of the novice in many instances. I 
have myself many times deeply regretted 
to see the condition In which many Bel- 
gians are staged, shutting them hopeless- 
ly out of the race— baggy, unshapely, un- 
kempt," 
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But exercise is not all; there must a 
proper foundation to work on; you can 
not make a, short, chunky rabbit into a 
prize winner by giving it a long run and 
a hurdle any more than you could make 
a cart horse into a race horse by giving 
it a large field to exercise in. I/ook to 
your breeders, and select only "reachy" 
does, fine boned and showing quality In 
every line. Mated to aracy, rich-colored 
tuck, the ofEsprlng will be the proper ma- 
terial to work on to make the prize 
winners. 

While the youngsters are still in tho 
nest, begin feeding the doe only such 
foods as produce a steady and healthy 
growth. No fixed rule of dieting can be 
laid down, as what is proper for one 
mother may not suit another. 

Attention must also be paid to the 
progress or tardiness of their develop- 
ment. If they grow very rapidly, they 
become coarse in bon© and limb, and 
might as well be given up at once, as no 
future care can rectify the mistake and 
they would be failures in the show pen. 

Notice the yO'Umg carefully, and should 
this quick growth be noted, reduce the 
quantity of nourishing foods such as 
grains and mashes, and in place of the 
usual hay, give straw or the stemmy 
parts of alfalfa. 

On the other hand, if the young look 
tliin and half-starved, give the mother 
warm bread and milk at night, and a 
mash of middlings, containing a little 
Imseed meal or scalded linseed every 
morning. , 
' Also give plenty of carrots and you'll 
soon increase her flow of milk, and the 
' youngsters will qhow a great improve- 
ment. Note (he effects of this treatment 
day by day, and increase or decrease the 
supply of milk produioing foods as neces- 
sary. 

When the litter is weaned, select the 
most promising ones and give these your 
special attention. 

The food has more to do with making 
exhibition animals than any other one 
thing. Tou may take the finest colored 
and best shaped youngsters in your 
hutches and put them tn long runs, but if 
they are given great quantites of greemi 
stuff and other foods they )>ecome coarsa 
in bone, long-haired and loose-skinned, 
with great distended stomachs that push 
the spinal colxunn upiwarda until the 



beautiful arch of the back Is totally de- 
stroyed, and the ribs extend straight out- 
ward. Did you ever see a beauitifully 
curved back or find a racy appearance on 
a pot-bellied animal? Certainly not; and 
the proper quantity and quality of food 
should be the first consideration from the 
nest-box to the show-room. Begin, as 
said before, at the nest to prepare for ex- 
hibition. Never relax your care for a 
single day or leave the work to careless 
attendants. 

It Is a frequent remark' among breeders 
on bringing out a clumsy looking spSci- 
rnen for inspection, "It's in very poor 
shape now. I've been giving It all it will 
eat and haven't done anything yet tO' get 
it ready for the show." 

Well, the poor beast looks as if no 
amount of preparation would ever make 
a winner of it at this stage of its life 
journey. Despondency "has marked it 
for its own," and It would never have a 
spark of ambition to excel in the S'how- 
room. The fact is, that It Is really impos- 
sible by the most careful dieting to fully 
rectify the mistakes already made, and 
the breeder must make up his mind at 
once that there's no easy road to success, 
or that two or three weeks of care will 
make amends for months of carelessness. 
Summing up the question of feed, this 
diet will be found satisfactory if begun in 
time, and fed with discrimination. 

Morniijg.— Mash composed of one quart 
middlings, one small handful Unseed meal 
and one teaspoonful salt. Mix with hot 
water Into a stiff, crumbly mass; when 
cool, give each animal a small handful. 
Hay and water. 

Noon.— Carrots and onions, all they will 
eat up clean. 

Night.— One cupful of whole oats or 
whole wheat, or stale bread fed alternate- 
ly. A small quantity hay; water. 

Also feed occasionally small quantities 
of other vegetables and branches of the 
Cottonwood, apple, apricot or eucalyptus 
trees. 

Again, never keep exhibition Belgians 
on the bare and dusty ground, as the 
soil gets in the fur and takes all the oil 
out of it, making it look dead and faded. 
It Is difficult to make the novice believe 
this, and the argument most frequently 
advanced in favor of tihe ground fioor, is 
that the soil is the natural provision and 
consequently nnunt bo the proper one for 
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rabbits. This sounds ratlOinal, but let us 
find the fallacy in the argument: Did 
you ever see the wild rabbits select the 
middle of a dusty roadway for their play 
ground? 

Do we not rather find them frequenting' 
the grassy places where there is plenty 
of underbrush? They choose neither sun- 
light nor dust, and how glossy their fur 
and how well tucked up in flank and rib! 

Surely nature teaches us useful lessons, 
which we are oftimes slow to profit by. 

In selecting show specimens, be sure 
they are healthy, as no amount of exer- 
cise and care in feeding will fit a sick 
labbit for the show room. If the disease 
is removed they can be prepared, but not 
otherwise. 

To have your Belgians healthy for the 
show room keep but a few in a building, 
give each one a long run with a, hurdle, 
feed rationally, and most important of all, 
give plenty of fresh air. If pure air was 
an expensive luxury there would be some 
excuse for depriving our little prisoners 
of it. But a little care and a well-ven- 
tilated rabbitry and hutches, are all that 
are necessary to insure this essential to 
the welfare of all animal life. 



Do not keep them in the direct rays o< 
the sun, while on the other hand do not 
exclude them too closely from the light. 
Give the anlmaJ what light is necessary 
for his health and no more. In preparing 
for the show do not make the mistake 
that is so often done, by neglecting to get 
the exhibition hutches ready until you 
are ready to exhibit so that you will have 
to place your stock in hutches newly 
painted. 

Exhibition specimens should be groomed 
regularly every day. Go over them care- 
fully with a brush or wisp of hay, finish- 
ing off with a, chamois leather or the 
hand. This treatment imparts a. gloss to 
their fur. 

Accustom yO'Ur Belgians to being han- 
dled, so when they are dropped on the 
scoring table they will get in position at 
once, and not struggle and scratch. Daily 
handling with gentle treatment will soon 
train them to quietness. 

The fancier that wins in the show-room 
must study his animals, work with them 
and give them his time and best atten- 
tion, and especially keep them healthy, 
as no sick animal should be permitted in 
the show-room. 



CRATING AND SHIPPING. 



T. H. HARRIS. 



The crating of hares is a very impor- 
tant matter, to both purchaser and ship- 
per. If the crating is not satisfactory to 
the purchaser the shipper will sooner or 
later feel its importance. 

The first thing to be considered is the 
crate which should be as light as possi- 
ble and at the same time insure safety 
and protection. 

A very common way of crating is to 
use small empty boxes which may be 
obtained from most any merchant, and 
confining the hare by putting on a cover 
of slats or wire netting. This may an- 
swer very well in most cases for short 
distances, but if this crate or box is 
placed In an express car where other 
boxes or packages are placed upon it, the 
rabbit may suffer for want of fresh air, 
especially if shipment is being made in 
the heat of summer, although the danger 
of injury at this time is little less than in 
severe winter, as then the hare rides in 



a heated car and when it reaches a trans- 
fer station or its destination it may be 
dumped out into the extreme cold for an 
hour or more before being placed where it 
will have protection. 

In our opinion if such boxes are used, 
they should be supplied with holes or 
cracks in the sides or ends, so that if 
another box or parcel is placed upon it, 
there may still be a place for ventilation. 

For a summer crate we would have one 
or both sides open and airy — inch mesh 
netting we think very good for the sides 
except around the bottom we would have 
it tight to keep in litter or bedding. For 
it winter crate we prefer having only 
one side open, or a part of one side 
open, and sometimes think it could be 
improved by tacking muslin at the top 
to be turned down when the crate is 
necessarily taken out into the cold, and 
again raised when in the warm car or 
express office. This leads us to say 
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CBATB FOR ONE HARE. 



right here that we think expressmen 
should have some Instructions, not alone 
that they may guard them from taking 
cold, but also 
as to water 
and feed, and 
we would sug- 
gest that a 
written or 
printed card, 
stating briefly 
what the hare 
requires, ought 
to be attached to the crate. 

Hares shipped long distances, as from 
California to the middle or eastern states 
may often suffer from hunger and thirst 
for days, then some humane agent, with 
the best of intentions, may over water 
and over feed them perhaps, too, on green 
food, such as lettuce and cabbage— pos- 
sibly something the hares never had, or 
if so but very sparingly— the hares gorge 
themselves and no wonder that death is 
frequently the final result. In the past 
few months Just such experiences has 
twice come under our observation. 

Crates should be provided with light, 
food and water vessels, also a means of 
getting at them that they may be con- 
stantly supplied with water and oats. 
Oats we think is food sufficient for do- 
mestic transportation. 

The size of the crate need not be much 
larger than the animal. "When several 



hares are to be shipped to one customer 
all at the same time, a crate large enough 
for four or five is more convenient for 
expressmen, lighter, hence cheaper for 
purchaser, and are not hard to make. 
The large crate should be divided for not 
more than two, and we prefer only one 
hare in a, division. The feed and drink- 
ing vessels may be placed in or under 
the partition so that one of each may 
answer for two divisions. 

We submit rude sketches of a single 
wooden crate 18x10x10 inches for one an- 
imal and of a larger one 3xl%xlft. for 
four. 

The shape of these crates has the ad- 
vantage of furnishing ventilation in a 
closely packed car. 

If you have two or more crates for one 
address be sure to advise the express 




CRATE FOR FOUR HARES. 

agent of such, otherwise they may be 
billed separately, and thus cost your cus- 
tomers more thanj If billed together. 



CflFONIZlNG. 



By eaponizing the young male hare at 
ten or twelve weeks of age, or as soon 
as the testicles are developed, we may 
produce heavy animals, dressing from ten 
to twelve pounds at eight or nine months. 
These take on flesih very rapidly and 
groiw to a large size. Large numbers caji 
be kept in a single apartment without 
risk of fights among them. The processi 
of eaponizing is, therefore, an economy 
in respect to the space devoted to rear- 
ing. The quality as well as the quantity 
of the meat is vastly improved by eapon- 
izing, and the mai-ket price is therefore 
higher. People prefer fat caponlzed hare 
just as they prefer a large fat capon 
chicken to one that is smaller, or to two 
or three inferior fowls. Hares are very 
small boned and chedr weight Is nearly 



all flesh, differing again from poultry and 
with the difference in their favor". 

It is best to have an assistant to help 
you perform the operation, he taking the 
hare in his lap, turning its back towards 
him, and holding one front and one hind 
foot in each hand, spreading them apart, 
thus exposing the parts to be operated 
upon. 

The operator ^oold be provided with a 
razor or a sharp knife, and after stretch- 
ing the skin over the testicle with fore 
finger and thumb of left hand, with a 
single stroke cut open the scrotum. It is 
necessary to cut deep enough to make a 
good sized opening in the scrotum and to 
do this the testicle will be laid open more 
or less. With the left hand take the tes- 
ticle from the scrotum, drawing it out 
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about two Inches; then with a, knife re- 
move or separate the artery and the 
spermatic cord, cutting upward and leav- 
ing a little, pea-shaped bulb on the end of 
the spermatic cord, cutting between this 
bulb and the testicle proper, allowing the 
cord to drop and return to the scrotum. 

Commence about two Inches fro'm thei 
testicle to scrape on the sides of the 
artery downwards with the edge of the 
knife, making a light and slow drawing 
stroke with the edge of tflie knife, touch- 
ing the artery a little lower or nearer ta 
the scrotum with each stroke. Perhaps, 
a dozen or twenty of these little fine outs 
are necessary to wear down before sever- 
ing the artery, which should be done well 
down, close tO' the scrotum. By carefully 
following these instructions but little 
blood will be lost, while if the artery was 
cut square off, much blood would be lost, 
perhaps resulting in the loss of the -hare 
by its bleeding to death. 

The testicle on the left side should be 
taken out first, and while it is not neces- 
sary to apply anything to the parts that 
have been operated on, yet if the opera- 
tion is performed in hot weather a little 
pine tar may be applied to the edges of 
the orifices to prevent the flies from do- 



ing injury. Never put water on an open 
wound in a hare. 

One person can perform the operation! 
alone if he will place the head of the hare 
and a part of his body in an odd boot leg, 
or something similar. 

No special treatment or care is neces- 
sary before or after the operation, but 
they should be in a healthful condition 
when caponized. Never operate on a 
hare that has a cold or one that has been 
excited and is in a fevered state. Quietly 
take them from thedr quarters out of 
sight and hearing of the other hares that 
are to undergo the operation, as they 
are very sensitive animals and it is not 
best to unnecessarily excite them. 

The percentage of loss by oaponlzing is 
very small, and if the operation is prop- 
erly performed fully 95 per cent, of them 
will be apparently over the operation in 
four or five days, the only noticeable 
difference being that they are more quiet 
and not disposed to fight each other. 

It is impracticable to undertake to un- 
sex a doe, as it requires a very delicate 
operation, and there are many conditions 
that the average person would not be 
able -to control. 



QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

ANSWERS BY W. C. HARRIS. 



Should does be bred immediately after 
kindling?— F. 

Decidedly, no. 

Does a small white spot in the face, or 
on the end of the nose, disqualify?— 
T. G. L. 

No. 

What is the best food, especially for 
nursing does?— D. 

Bread, milk and rolled oats arc excel- 
lent. 

Where is there a market for meat 
stock?— Q. S. 

Wherever the Belgian hare has been in- 
troduced. 

Please describe exactly what Is meant 
by "rufus red."- B. 

Rufus red is best described as tawny, 
rust color. 

How shall I treat a hare that is affect- 
ed with kidney weakness?— F. B. L. 

To produce action on the kidneys, give 
sweet spirits of nitre. 



Are Belgian hares an original or cross- 
bred breed?- S. 

The Belgian hare is a made animal, 
produced by various crosses. 

Will a doe breed before her young are 
weaned?— H. W. C. 

Tes, but should not be bred under thirty 
days from time of kindling. 

What causes the mother to refuse to 
care for her young after kindling? 

Frequently by being disturbed just be- 
fore kindling. Oftener no known cause. 

How often can a, doe, with the very 
best of care, be bred? — F. 

Six times a year is as often as a doe 
should ever be bred, and four times is 
better. 

How is the best way to handle hares 
without hurting them or endangering 
yourself?- H. 

Place the right hand over the ears, 
slipping the thumb under them, then 
grasp a firm, full hold of the back of the 
neck, placing the left hand under the 
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hind quarters, so as to place the weight 
of the animal on this hand. 

How can the sexes In young hares be 
distinguished before they are from two 
and one-half to three months old?— De H. 

By careful examination the teats can 
be discovered on the does. 

What will prevent ears from lopping? 
-F. 

This usually occurs in hot weather. 
Keeping the youngsters In a cool, shady 
place will usually prevent it. 

Can apples be fed to young hares in 
summer without danger of them overeat- 
ing and having colic? — M. 

A very small amount ot apple will not 
be injurious at any time of the year. 

Ought not hares be given dry clover at 
all seasons, even if they have sufficient 
feed of other kinds? — M. 

Dry hay once a day is desirable, even 
when the principle food is green stuffs. 

Do young hares have cramps or lock- 
jaw? If so, what is the cause and the 
remedy ? — B. 

Yes. Cause, indigestion, which is re- 
lieved by giving ten drops of tincture of 
pepsin with a drop of capsicum. 

What kind of bedding will give the best 
results as to keeping the hutches dry?— 
M. F. and M. 

Straw sprinkled over sawdust is per- 
haps the best bedding. The sawdust will 
absorb the moisture and the droppings 
will settle down in the straw, thus givin 
the hutch a clean appearance. This, how- 
ever, should be renewed every other day 

When a buck 
lies on his side, 
with his head 
Srawn back to his 
shoulders and ap- 
parently in great 
agony, for several 
days, what is the 
trouble, the cause 
and the remedy? 
-B. 

Paralysis of the 
neck, frequently 
caused by an in- 
jury to the head. 
Paralysis of the 
hindquarters is 

usually caused by 
' too close confine- 
ment in small 
quarters, where 
proper exercise 

can not be had. 
Incurable. 



When it is impossible to make does 
breed before you desire to ship them, 
what is the best course to pursue? I have 
lost several large orders from no other 
cause except that I could not get does to 
take buck. I would leave doe with buck 
fifteen or twenty minutes, then remove 
her and try again for several successive 
days, but of no avail.- G. H. W. 

When a doe will not breed of her own 
accord the only thing to do is to wait 
until she will. Does have been known to 
refuse to breed for five weeks, although 
given a chance every day during this 
time. 
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MISCELLflNT. 



Do not feed peach tree branches. 

Does should not be handled or shipped 
after they are two weeks pregnant. 

It your buck is a good one, do not allow 
him to serve more than three does per 
week. 

Those who start the business in a local- 
ity are the ones that will make the most 
money. 

Avoid feeding second growth clover hay 
to the young, as it is almost sure to cause 
slobbers. 

Not only is cleanliness necessary in the 
rabbitry, but disinfection is equally im- 
perative. 

Does commence to ovluate at four 
months, after which they usually ovluate 
every four days. 

Does suckle their young very early in 
the morning and late at night; very sel- 
dom at any other time. 

Always handle your stock gently and 
you will have pets. They appreciate 
gentleness and kindness. 

It is most profitable to sell your young 
stock when they become of breeding age. 
Instead of disposing of them earlier, as 
you can get better prices. 

A careful study of the Standard and 
score cards will plainly show you the 
proportion of attention the different sec- 
tions of the hare should receive. 
The word "strain" means the name ap- 



plied to the descendants of some famous 
buck or doe, who has been a noted prize 
winner, either in this country or England. 

When a buck serves a, doe once It is 
sufficient. Experience has proven that as 
a rule a doe will kindle with more young 
from one good service than from two or 
three. 

Does may be kept together in one com- 
partment until they are bred, but each 
buck must have a separate hutch after 
they are three months of age, or they 
will injure each other by fighting. 

Bucks become virile at about four 
months of age, but do not reach perfec- 
tion in form or coloration until about 
eight months old, and should not be used 
for breeding purposes until matured. 

If fct doe commences building her nest 
and pulling hair two weeks after being" 
bred, it is almost a sure indication that 
she is not with young, and that she de- 
sires to mate. Breed her and thus save 
two weeks time in obtaining a litter. 

Always take the doe tO' the buck's 
hutch when breeding, as she is less liable 
to fight if not in season, being in a 
strange place. Do not leave them togeth- 
er more than a few minutes, as this will 
decide the question either way. If the 
doe is unwilling to breed talte her baek 
to her hutch and try her next day, or un- . 
til she will breed. 



BELGmN HARES VS. POULTRY. 



C. B. ARMSTRONG. 



I am a firm believer in the success of 
the Belgian hare industry, but in this, as 
In things of a, like nature, conservative 
talk and figures must be dealt with. The 
Belgian is without doubt much easier to 
raise than chickens, and while we can not 
expect them to supplant the poultry in- 
terests, nor do we want them to do so, yet 
I opine that this line of culture can and 
will become a, strong ally of the poultry 
business. 'It will be an easy thing for all 
poultry fanciers to become hare fancierg 
also, and with oare I think they may hope 
for a reasonable amount of success, pro- 
vided they are capable of attaining suc- 



cess in any line of business. 

The Belgian hare is not so expensive to 
raise nor so difHcult to handle as most 
animals, and while the opponents of this 
interest will say that there is no market 
for the product, and with some degree of 
truth in the assertion, it still remains a 
fact that there is, and will continue to 
be, an increasing demand for the little 
fellows for breeding purposes for a long 
time to come, and when the people have 
become educated to an acceptance of the 
Belgian hare as a food product, which 
they are sure to do, there will come an 
increased demand for them for their 
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meat value as well. It will be many 
years, if ever, before the demand for 
breeders will grow less than it now is; 
in fact, I give it as my individual opinion 
that as the different breeders take them 
up, and in doing- so increase the supply, 
the demand will grow apace with such 
increase in supply. Tlhe high prices now 
paid for breeders may decrease, but they 
can be raised and sold for breeders at a 
much lower price than they are now and 
yet insure a splendid profit. I would not 
convey the thought that there are "mil- 
lions" in this new venture, nor would 1 
have you think that you will have no 
dlfflculties to surmaunrt should you en- 
gage in the business, for such a statement 
would be absurd, as well as. untrue. I 
would say, as I would to the beginner in 
the culture of poultry, if you have no 
fancy in this direction, do not take it up 
with a view to success, for I have always 
contended that unless you are interested 
enough in whatever you attempt your 
success will not be great. . 

With care t>'e Belgian hare can, bo 
raised at a, very small cost and should, 
for a long time, be sold at not less than 
$1 each, and many times this for breed- 
ers, and if this can be done there must be 
money in them. It is true that where 
people have learned of their good flavor 
and dainty eating qualities, they are now 
selling, as dressed meat, for from 75 
cents to ?1 each on the market, and In 



such localities are eagerly sought for. I 
have placed these prices below that 
which the dressed Belgian is now selling 
for in Colorado Springs, COlo., and other 
places from the butcher's, block, but 
would not have my readers think that 
they can get a doe and a buck and expect 
to sell the product on the uneducated 
markets for any 'i prices, and some 
localities may never reach such prices 
from a market standpoint. But should 
we not, the rapidity with which the little 
fellows increase, makes it very evident 
that we can afford to sell all culls at from 
20 to 25 cents each and make money if wa 
can sell any reasonable number of breed- 
ers at a fair price? 

I have been making this business a very 
careful study now for sometime, and feel 
fully warranted in making the statement 
that there is good money to be made in 
the breeding and sale of the Belgian hare 
if the same kind of care and time is giv- 
en them that is accorded our poultry. I 
am an ardent fancier of the Belgian, 
whether he is a. money-maker or not, and 
when I can encourage any one to take 
them up with care and conservativenesa 
I shall not hesitate to do so, for I shall 
think I have done him a good service. 
But "be ye not too hasty" and ruin all 
your chances of success at the start. In 
this, as in poultry culture, be sure you 
get good stock to start with. 



THE BELGIAN HARE IN ENGLAND. 



HENEY BBERAE. 



It Is a well-known fact that the major- 
ity of the people of England are fanciers 
of some variety of pet stock. It is an 
inherited custom, hence the inbred love 
for pet stock which gives the breeding of 
Belgian hares the stability and standing 
it has to-day in that country. 

The English Belgian hare is the result 
of years of scientific mating of Inferior 
species to produce superior stock. Its 
flesh is considered a rare tidbit, and the 
i finest of all varieties of hares or rabbits 
for eating purposes. ' 
|. It is not alone for pleasure that the 
SEnglish people breed the Belgian hare. 
The natural demand for good specimens 



Is created by the number of shows held 
there, numbering from one to three 
shows per week for the entire year, 
hence the desire of all fanciers to breed 
their rabbits to the highest degree of 
perfection. Good show specimens always 
command high prices, particularly since 
the Americans have been importing in 
such large numbers. In fact, it is an 
impossibility to purchase show specimens 
for less than $50.00 each, and choice 
specimens are quoted much higher, so 
you see it is not difficult to comprehend 
wherein lies the profit in raising high- 
class Belgian hares. 
I had the pleasure of visiting the most 
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extensive and largest rabbitries In Eng- 
lanfl, and what surprised me most was 
the limited number of specimens carried 
by the many breeders I visited. 

In no instance did the number of speci- 
mens exceed sixty, and many of the most 
prominent fanciers carried less speci- 
mens than most of our amateur breeders; 
however, the quality in most cases was 
of the best — in fact, there were very few 
poor specimens found In any of the prom- 
inent rabbitries. 

^Color seems to be the most Important 
point with our American breeders, and 
while it is also considered important by 
the English breeder, still it is not so es- 
sential as the shape of the specimen, 
length of body, fineness of bone, length 
of legs and ear lacing.' It is their aim 
to breed the Belgian hare so as to resem- 
ble as nearly as possible the type of the 
English wild hare. In fact, one of the 
leading Belgian hare judges told me that 
when judging Belgian hares he always 
endeavored to retain in his mind the true 
type of wild hare as u, guide In his judg- 
ing. • 

The English breeder is up to date in 
producing fine specimens of Belgian 
hares, but their methods are not compat- 
ible with our American ideas. Their 
hutches are usually very small, with poor 
ventilation, boarded on all sides, except 
a small opening in front. As a rule, the 
hutches are dark and dismal and in some 
instances I noticed just a few holes bored 
in the door for ventilation only. In call- 
ing their attention to this seeming neg- 
lect of sanitary conditions, I was in- 
formed that it Is necessary to closely 
house all hares or rabbits on account of 
the climate. Their contention seemed to 
be correct from the fact that I found 
very few sick hares among the hundreds 
which I handled and inspected at the 
many rabbitries I visited. However, I 
saw nothing there in the way of hutches 
that I would care to recommend as an 
Improvement on our American ideas. 
FEEDING. 

The system of feeding Is certainly well 
worth knowing, and can be followed to 
advantage by many of our American 
breeders. They feed about one-tenth the 
amount we do. This is virtually the se- 
cret of the health of their hares, as ac- 
tual experience has demonstrated that 
nine-tenths of all diseases of hares are 
caused by overfeeding. They are excep- 
tionally careful about allowing them 



water, and when feeding green food they 
do not give them water at all unless the 
weather is very hot. They never give the 
young water as long as they are with the 
doe, whether they have green food or 
not. Does that are about to kindle are 
allowed a liberal amount of water. The 
young are weaned when about ten weeks 
old. 

Slobbers, that bane of American breed- 
ers, is almost unknown to English breed- 
ers, and is undoubtedly caused by a too 
liberal allowance of food and water. 
SHOWS. 

Their shows are held somewhat on the 
same plan as our American poultry 
shows and are open to the public from 
two to three days. There are a. number 
of shows every week of the year. 
* JUDGING. 

Judging is always by comparison. 
While the judging is being done the doors 
are closed to the public and no one is 
allowed in the building excepting the 
secretary, superintendent and stewards. 
No visitors are admitted until the prize 
cards are placed on the hutches. 

Being an American citizen desirous of 
familiarizing myself with their system of 
judging and ascertaining what they con- 
sidered the true characteristics of the 
Belgian hare, an exception was made in 
my case and I was allowed the privilege 
of being with the judges at a number of 
their shows, particularly J;h6 great Lin- 
coln Exhibition. 

Their system of Judging by comparison 
is certainly superior to the systems as 
practiced at several of our past Amer- 
ican shows. The judgr/s decision is 
never criticised and a protest or appeal 
from a decision is entirely unknown. 

CHAMPIONS. 
• Quite a number of Americans do not 
understand what is meant by the term 
"champion," and a great many American 
breeders claim that notwithstanding 
that a, specimen has won the requisite 
number of prizes, it is not a champion 
unless duly registered on the books of 
the National Belgian Hare Association. 
This contention is absurd, as one-half 
the Belgian hare breeders and exhibit- 
ors of England are not members of said 
organization, for reasons best known to 
themselves. I have interviewed many 
English breeders on this subject and 
they all declare that it is foUy to claim 
that a specimen winning the proper num- 
ber of prizes under the same system of 
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shows would not be entitled to a cham- 
pionship unless registered on the books 
of the English National Belgian Hare 
Association or any other association. 

After a specimen has won Ave first 
prizes under three different judges, it Is 
a champion. 

PEDIGREES. 

The matter of pedigree is one which 
has been greatly abused and misrepre- 
sented by many American breeders who 
have imported Belgian hares. Very of- 
ten flattering advertisements appear set- 
ting forth claims that their famous im- 
ported bucks and does were sired by Lord 
So-and-So, and giving pedigrees, genera- 
tion after generation, some extending 
back to the time Satan was a baby. This 
reckless disregard for the truth has had 
a, tendency to destroy the confidence of 
many amateur breeders in the quality 
of stock advertised and sold, but ulti- 
mately it will teach them to guard against 
misrepresentation by dealing with relia- 
ble American breeders, for reasons here- 
inafter set forth. 

Most English breeders do not keep a 
record of the breeding of their hares. 
They are satisfied if they know the sire 
and dam and the specimen. Since the 
American breeders have been importing 
so many hares and demand a certificate 
of breeding with their purchases, a few 
English breeders keep a record. How- 
ever, In most cases, when purchasing 
hares, a demand for certificate of pedi- 
gree is met with the assertion: "I am 
selling you the hare, not the pedigree." 
IMPORTING HARES. 

In regard to purchasing, importing and 
cost of shipping, I will say that nine- 
tenths of the hares that have been Im- 
ported to America were not ' purchased 
from the breeders themselves, but from 
middlemen, who make a regular business 
of buying and shipping to America. I 
can say from my own experience that it 
pays best If you intend importing quite 
a number to go to England and person- 
ally select and purchase direct from the 
breeder; otherwise you certainly can not 
be sure of getting as good specimens. 
Of course, in doing this, it will be nec- 
essary that you are capable at distin- 
guishing a good specimen from a, bad 
one. If you only intend purchasing a few 
specimens it would not pay to make the 
trip. -In this case I would advise the pur- 
chaser to get them here from some one 
of the large importers who have per- 



sonally selected their own stock, as I 
know that the best imported Belgian 
hares in America were personally select- 
ed by their purchasers. 

The cost of shipping Is necessarily 
large. All hares shipped from England 
must be shipped by some common car- 
rier, as, for instance, our express com- 
panies. Shipments are usually made 
from London or Liverpool. The charges 
are 5 per cent, of the steamship rate. 
The forwarder arranges the shipping 
with the steamship company, whose rate 
to New York is 24 cents per cubic foot 
(U. S. gold coin). The steward's fee for 
taking care of hares while in transit is 
usually $1,50 per hutch, providing that the 
hutch does not contain more than fifteen 
hares. After reaching New York you 
will be compelled to pay a duty of 20 per 
cent on an invoice price of two dollars 
per hare. The size of the hutches used in 
shipping are about eighteen inches 
square. It is advisable to have them 
made of as light material as possible, so 
as to save express charges after they 
get into the hands of our American ex- 
press companies, still they must be suffi- 
ciently strong to withstand the hard 
knocks they usually receive in transpor- 
tation. 

I had hutches made with fifteen com- 
partments and each compartment 
eighteen inches square (one hare in each 
compartment) or fifteen hares in the 
hutch. Weight, one hundred and ninety 
pounds. These hutches cost $5.00 each in 
Liverpool. , 

The shipper is also compelled to pay 
the cost of feed which is usually twice 
the actual value. 

In conclusion I will say without fear of 
contradiction that the best Belgian hares 
ever bred in England are owned in Amer- 
ica and I would advise all intending pur- 
chasers of high class Belgian hares that 
they can do much better by purchasing 
from American breeders than by im- 
porting them from England. 

We now have their best specimens and 
give an American the material and he 
will accomplish wonders in the way of 
unexcelled specimens. 

All English breeders are just begin- 
ning to realize their mistake in letting 
their best specimens go to America and 
I anticipate that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the English breeder will be an 
Importer instead of an exporter. In the 
foregoing article I have endeavored to 
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adhere to facts which I trust will be of 
interest and benefit to many American 
breeders. I expect that some of my Eng- 
lish friends across the pond will take ex- 



ception to some of my remarks If per- 
chance they should read them. How- 
ever, I am fully able to defend any and 
all assertions herein contained. 



THE BELGmN HARE IN CflLIPORNm. 



MBS. C. D. BOND. 



The climate and vegetation of southern 
California furnishes ideal conditions for 
the improvement and development of all 
kinds of pet stock, and as soon as it was 
proven that Belgian hare culture gave 
promise of great commercial importance 
its growth was phenomenal, safe and 
sure. The progress of the business in 
southern California has been more rapid 
than in any other section of thei country, 
and within less than two years nearly 
1,500 rabbitries have been established in 
this section alone, which will average 
about one hundred hares each. While 
many utilize their back yards for the 
propogation of the industry, numerous- 
concerns have put up specially arranged 
and elaborate buildings, and all classes 
of people are engaged in it, employing a. 
capital of thousands of dollars. It is a 
known fact that persons have sold their 
household furniture and mortgaged their 
homes in order that they might start a 
rabbitry. The space our daily papers, a^ 
well as that in the agricultural and kin- 
dred Journals, devoted to articles per- 
taining to the industry, together with 
practical experience, soon proved that 
the Belgian hare was destined to play an 
important part in the great commercial 
interests of the country. 



I could cite you to many persons in this 
state, in all walks of life, who have made 
large sums of money from the business 
and some of theim fortunes. I know of a 
druggist in Los Angeles who sold out a 
good business that he might devote his 
entire time toi his rabbitry, who has 
been highly successful, and a large firm 
cleared $75,000 last year and except to 
make $100,000 this. Of course every one 
who buys a. few .hares can not do this, 
but that many hundreds of dollars have 
been made here in a small back yard is 
a fact, and that the industry will continue 
to be profitable, for both large and small 
breeders, for many years to come there 
is no doubt. 

One striking feature of the industry is 
the large number of women engaged in 
it, either assisting their husbands or 
conducting rabbitries of their own. It 
has proven to be a great help to many 
who are compelled to earn a living and 
can not well leave their homes. The 
capital required, whether just one good 
doe or a large selection is purchased for 
a beginning, is gotten back through the 
earnings within three months, and while 
this may seem a broad assertion, the 
truth of it can be attested to by hundreds 
of our breeders. 



BLACK BELGIANS. 

H. J. ST. JOHN. 



The question is often asked, "Is there 
such a thing as a pure black Belgian?" 
Some have called them, "sports." We 
claim they are just as pure as their 
rufus red brothers and sisters. It is gen- 
erally known that the Belgian hare is not 
a distinct breed of itself, but is a combina- 
tion of several breeds of wild rabbits, 
which we know at the present .day has 



been brought to a very high state of per- 
fection and has taken many years of 
careful breeding to produce. In order to 
obtain the black ticking, without which 
the Belgian coat lacks its fine appear- 
ance, it was necessary to introduce black 
blood. It is no very uncommon thing to 
see one or two blacks in a litter, espe- 
cialy if the mother is heavily ticked. 
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These we do not call "sports," as they 
are descendants from their former ances- 
tors. By taking the best blacks and 
breeding them for a few generations they 
will breed true to color. We notice in an 
article taken from the leading English 
authority on Belgians that the old breed- 
ers make good use of the blacks for stud 
purposes to mate to does lacking tone 
and color, as they infuse new vigor into 
their offspring, always being strong and 
hardy. 

As they have no Standard at the present 
time, one naturally asks, "What consti- 
tutes a perfect blaxjk Belgian?" In all 
particulars, excepting color, they should 
compare with the Standard Belgian. 
Their coat should be free from any brown- 



ish tinge, excepting while shedding; no 
stray hairs or spots — in fact, the coa;t 
should be a glossy black, with the excep- 
tion of the cushions of their feet, which 
is a maltese color. 

This breed is destined to become one of 
the most valuable, for several reasons. 
The herd will look much more uniform, 
which is always a point to be desired, the 
same as in all other stock. As a flnancdai 
proposition they are far ahead of any 
other hares raised for market purposes, 
their pelts bringing nearly double that of 
any others. Without doul3t the economio 
value oif the Belgian hare consists in its 
pelts, and its meats as a, source of food, 
the two constituting its commercial Im- 
portance. 



FLEMISH GIANTS. 



EDWIN E. VEOOMAN. 



As Stated in our chapter on "History 
and Origin," the Flemish Giant is one of 
the results of the crossing of Leporines 
and is the variety the English fancier be- 
gan breeding for meat stock, paying par- 
ticular attention to size Instead of shape 
and markings. He is found in most of 
the countries of Europe— France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, England, Leipsic, 
Germany, and Brussels, and is the meat 
hare of the aforesaid countries. A letter 
from the United States consul at Ghent, 
Belgium, says: "Strange as It may seem, 
there is not a rufus red hare to be found 
In Ghent, and the breeders of hares in 
said city say not in Belgium, but that the 
hare found there Is the Flemish Giant." 

The Flemish Giant has been developed 
to his present show standard In England. 
We find him there with fine shape, vig- 
orous constitution, bright eyes, large 
ears, carried erect {not lop), black ear 
lacing, and making a fine appearance. 
The English breeders of this variety have 
a Standard, and he is shown in Belgium 
also, wher« there are about 3,000,000 of 
them consumed annually for food. Ow- 
ing to his massive frame and quick 
growth, he should and will be one of the 
important meat hares of the United 
States. They grow to nearly double the 
weight of the Belgian hare, and as an 
illustration of what the English fancier 
Is aaoomplishing on this point we refer 



to the fact that the prize winning buck 
and doe in that country in 1899 weighed 
16% and 18 pounds respectively. 

The utility fancier, in looking at the 
Flemish Giant, sees the great meat possi- 
bilities of the animal, and while he is not 
as pleasing to look upon as his brother, 
the Belgian, we find him of a fine shape, 
with black ticking setting off his coat 
of gray and in all making a splendid ap- 
pearance. 1 

In rearing, breeding and general man- 
agement of the Flemish Giant, apply to 
him the same rules as to his rufus red 
brother, and you will have fine success, 
only bear in mind that he weighs more 
and eats more, but not of as dainty 
menu. He can eat more green food than 
the rufus red hare, and he also re- 
quires it. His flesh is as good, in our 
opinion, as the rufus red hare, and many 
foreign breeders stubbornly insist that 
the latter can not be compared with him 
for food purposes. 

As to pedigreed Flemish Giants, the be- 
ginner will be disappointed if he expects 
to get a pedigree of several generations, 
for we have not been able to get any 
from Belgium, and other breeders tell us 
of the same experience; and from Eng- 
land we have gotten only pedigrees going 
back two generations. One can buy stock 
direct from England, out of a, prize win- 
ner or a prize winner itself; but that is 
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about all the pedigree he can get. 

The old English Standard called for a, 
Flemish of very dark or black ticking, 
which was and is carried well all over 
the hare. We say "which was" and "is," 
because there are a few Flemish bred 
yet of that Standard. 

Prom the market breeder's standpoint, 
they are equal to if not more valuable 
than the heavy-weight Belgian; they 
breed as often, have as large litters, are 
as good as mothers, are equally as hardy, 
and in no way lacking in the good quali- 
ties of the market Belgian, while in the 
number of pounds of meat produced in a 
given time they excel. 

Judging from the demand and inquiries 
relating to this class of hares, we are 
convinced that he Is fast being recog- 
nized by and for his good qualities, and 
we predict that ere long he will be quite 





popular, as he certainly deserves to be. 

The Standard adopted by the Ameri- 
can Flemish Giant Club is as follows: 

Points. 
MATURITY.— Twelve months, weight 
to be not less than twelve pounds; 
size to be as large as possible. 
OFFICIAL WEIGHT.— For immature 
specimens, 3 months old, 6 pounds; 4 
months old, 7 pounds; 5 months old, 
8 pounds; 6 months old, 9 pounds; 7 
months old, 9% pounds; 8 months old, 
10 pounds; 9 months old, 10% pounds; 
10 months old, 11 pounds; 11 months 
old, liy2 pounds. Official Cut.— For 
under size, one-half point to the 
ounce of shortage. 

SIZE.— Large and imposing .30 

COLOR.— To be dark gray, with no in- 
clination to sandiness, and as free 
from white under belly as possible, 

except under tail, even ticking 20 

HEAD.- Large, shapely and firmly set 

on 5 

EARS.— Erect, moderately thick, six 

inches long 6 

EYES.- Dark brown, bright, large and 

expressive 6 

BREAST.- Broad and massive 6 

FORELEGS. — Straight and heavy 

boned 4 

HlNDLEGS.— Shapely and heavy 

boned 4 

BACK. — Long and broad 4 

HAUNCHES.— Wide and massive 5 

DEWLAP.— Does to have, good size 

and evenly carried 5 

CONDITION.— Firm in flesh and close 
coated 5 

Total . . 100 
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Ott Poultry Flats 




AN OTT FLAT 



Makes an 

Ideal Rabbitry 



Although the Ott Poultry Flat was originally designed for housing 
poultry, Its plans and arrangements make it ideal for liouslng hares. 
With "its three tiers of runways It may be divided into as many 
hutohes as desired, and provides more floor space under one roof 
than could be obtained by another arrangement. The number and 
size of hutcnes can be made very flexible, and the arrangement of 
the building is such that every compartment can be cleaned in a few 
moments, and feeding and watering done with hardly moving from 
one's tracks. 

Send 10 cents for our book, "Poultry Plats," which tells more of 
this scientifically designed l;uildlng, or, better yet, send $3 for com- 
plete set of blue prints, with permit for constructing Flats. Address 

Inland Poultry Journal Gortipany, 

Indianapolis, Indiana 



Ott's Ten Point Perfect 
Laying House Plans 

The Qtt Laying House is ten points ahead of the game. Of course 
the inventor of Poultry Plats did not sacrifice any points that have 
been found useful by the experience of wise poultrymen, but as he 
travels practically all over the United States each year he has the 
advantage in learning the good and bad features of each plant he 
sees, and he sure sees them. The thousands who have read his 
book — Poultry Flats — know his nietliods and trust his purposes. 



TEN POINTS PERFECT- 



t. Drattlcss. 

:.'. Continuous Fountain (exti-a). 

3. Sliding Curtains (for roosts). 

1. Mash Feeder Lift. 

5. Wire Lift tor Trap Doors. 



6. Control for Muslin Frame. 

7. Wire Nesta (new). 

8. Tilting Troughs. 

9. Portable, Postiesa Tent Runs. 
10. Mlteless Roosts. 



ADVANTAGES 



Correlating the units 
(]> Makes work easy. 

Mitcloss Roosts 
(2.) Saves work. 

'ilu' Otfoii.atlc Fountain. 
{.'.) Stops work. 

The Portable Runs make for 
(0 Sanitary runs 



T'ortable Runs art- cheap and they 
(f>)* Save Money. 

The Mash Lift Controls 
{*i\ The Feeding. 

The Tlltlriff Troughs are 
(7) Clean. 

The Wire Controllers are 
(S) The Easy Wuy. 



What is the use .' The plans are ten points iiti-riect, and then some. 
The Inland will be glad, to furnish them with Mr. Ott's own wrlteup 
to ox plain all ieatiires. Any one feature is worth the price — $1.00. 
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